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Animal-Studies 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


AMERISTS who have given the subject 
sufficient attention have discovered that 
the unconscious poses of animals — par- 

ticularly domestic pets, such as cats and dogs — 
offer very attractive picture-material. Those 
who live near, or spend their vacations in, a farm- 
district, can always find pleasing subjects, such 
as a team of plough-horses resting at the end of 
a furrow —a group of cattle with, perhaps, an 
old barn in the background, or sheep in the fold 
or grazing. In addition to such pictures, what 
may well be termed character-studies of heads 
and single animals should not be overlooked, as 
they are always interesting when rendered suc- 
cessfully. 

To cut short further generalities and to con- 
sider the various points essential to success, 
when dealing with this class of subjects, we will 
begin with — 


Suitable Apparatus and Materials 


Naturally, the camera should permit focusing 
at close range (say, three or four feet) with 
lenses of fairly long focus, if small animals are 
to be photographed, while the ease and rapidity 
with which it can be manipulated is also of im- 
portance, as simplification of mechanical details 
allows greater concentration upon the artistic 
part of the work. 

An instrument of the reflex type is undoubt- 
edly of great value in many instances, but I 
have managed very well with ordinary folding 
plate-cameras and I believe there need be but 
few failures due to errors in focusing. 

A lens of suitable focus in relation to the size 
of picture is of great importance, pictorially, to 
obtain good foreshortening and _ perspective. 
Eight to ten inches focus is not too much for 
use with a 4x5 camera. If a lens of the 


focus usually fitted to an instrument of this size 
has to be used, the only thing one can do is to 
be satisfied with a somewhat smaller image in 
the negative. 
fully later. 


This will be referred to more 





While a very rapid lens is extremely useful 
at times, one should remember that it is more 
difficult to keep a restless model in sharp focus 
when such a lens is used at its full aperture 
than is the case with somewhat slower ones. 
The increase in speed (aperture) is paid for by 
a decrease in depth of focus. To obtain the 
maximum degree of efficiency, therefore, in 
lenses of this type, one of comparatively short 
focus should be employed with a camera of 
very small size. With a lens of the focus 
required on cameras of average size, stop F/8 
(U. S. No. 4) is about the largest which can 
generally be used advantageously. 

Among the accessories may be mentioned a 
light ray-filter, which is sometimes of great 
value when the extra exposure necessitated by its 
use is permissible, such a subject as white horses 
seen against a clear sky, being an example. 

When dealing with domestic pets, a plain 
background is often essential to obtain an har- 
monious result. If a regular ground is not 
available, a gray blanket, or even a large sheet 
of packing-paper free of creases, will make an 
effective substitute. 

A model-stand, which is easily improvised 
by covering a stool or box loosely with some 
soft material that will harmonize with the back- 
ground, is also useful. 

Regarding sensitive material — good results 
are often obtained with the regular grades, but 
the fastest color-sensitized plates are best adapted 
to the purpose, particularly when the coloring 
of the models inclines toward yellows and browns, 
as happens frequently with dogs and, cattle. 
Cramer Inst. Iso. and Wellington Anti-Screen 
are representative of the plates referred to. 


Field-Methods 


Whether it is best to use the camera in the 
hands or on a tripod is a question, the answer 
to which depends upon the class of work. Ob- 
viously, if the camera is held in the hands, it is 
easy to follow up a restless subject, which is 
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A LESSON IN ENTOMOLOGY 


sometimes necessary ; but in doing so the char- 
acter of the background is constantly altered, 
and in addition it is necessary to divide one’s 
attention between the model and the camera. 
For these reasons it is often preferable to use a 
tripod. 

Whichever method is followed, the most im- 
portant thing is always to work quietly, for 
many beasts are very sensitive and either show 
nervousness or curiosity if the camerist is fussy. 
Patience is a great factor in dealing successfully 
with all animals, and the only way to obtain 
satisfactory results is by coaxing, if a suitable 
attitude is not unconsciously assumed by the 
model. 

At times it is an advantage to have another 
person assist in holding the subject’s attention ; 
but one should give definite instructions as to 
what is required. 

Suitable Setting 

WueEN the camerist is working in the open 
amid natural surroundings he should consider 
the character of the background. All which 


does not help to. tell the story and at the same 
time lead the eye to the main feature is far 
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better omitted, as unnecessary details are sim- 
ply distracting elements which, in many cases, 
entirely destroy what might be an harmonious 
composition. ‘The background should not only 
be simple in detail, but also quiet in tonal con- 
trast. Some diffusion of focus is advisable. 

Owing to the difficulty to obtain good natural 
setting for small pets, recourse to a * model- 
stand” and plain background is generally ad- 
visable. The stand is particularly useful when 
posing kittens, as it places a limitation upon 
the area of their performances and so permits 
one to mount the camera on a tripod and make 
everything ready for an exposure before bring- 
ing the models upon the stage. 


Lighting 

Although plenty of light is desirable, the best 
time to work is on a day when the sun is partly 
hidden by thin clouds or a slight haze. To ob- 
tain the fullest degree of modeling or round- 
ness and, at the same time, render well the 
surface-texture of hair or fur, the light should 
fall at an angle from one side. If the sunshine 
is very bright, it is best to pose small models in 
the shadow of a building, or else under an awn- 
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ATTENTION! 


ing, made by tacking white cheese-cloth to a 
light frame, and placed there beforehand. 


Height of Camera and Distance from Subject 


Good perspective and foreshortening in a 
front or quarter view of an animal can be pro- 
duced only by keeping the camera far enough 
away so that the difference in distance from the 
lens to the nearest and furthest portions of the 
subject, respectively, is not too great. Take, 
for instance, a horse in nearly front view. The 
length from head to tail is approximately eight 
feet ; consequently, should one (in trying to ob- 
tain a large image with a relatively short focus 
lens) place the camera only eight feet from the 
head, the hind legs would then be twice as far 
from the lens, thus making them appear hardly 
more than half the size of the fore ones. This, 








of course, is an extreme example ; but it explains 
the inartistic foreshortening too often seen. 

A similar difficulty is met with in taking the 
heads of a team side on, the nearest appears out 
of all proportion to the further. 

In all such cases the remedy consists in mov- 
ing further away — say, not less than four times 
the distance that exists between the near and far 
parts of the model or group. If this makes the 
image smaller than is desired, the only thing to 
do is to enlarge from a portion of the negative, 
or else employ a lens of longer focus. Some- 
times the rear combination of the regular lens 
can be used for this purpose. 

Of equal importance in conveying a correct 
impression is the height of the camera. The 


apparent size of the model is greatly altered by 
raising or lowering the instrument. 


In 


most 
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RESTING 


cases, the lens should be nearly on a level with 
the head of the larger animals, and somewhat 
above small ones. If a considerable distance 
away, as is usually the case with a group of 
cattle in pasture, the exact height of the camera 
is less important. 


Exposure and Development 


This is a matter about which it is difficult 
to give accurate information; but if one does 
not attempt to photograph animals in rapid 
motion, it is safe to allow a fairly slow shuttle- 
exposure, as a rule. The cat-studies, herewith 
reproduced, were given one-fifth and one-fifteenth 
seconds, respectively. For animals grazing one 
twenty-fifth is usually quite fast enough, and from 
this up to one one-hundredth will catch a horse 
walking or trotting slowly, depending upon the 
position of the beast, and assuming it to be a 
fair distance from the lens. One secret in giv- 
ing a comparatively long exposure is to release 
the shutter at the instant of arrested action 
rather than while the model is actually moving. 

In developing, try for a soft and somewhat 
thin negative, such as is desirable in ordinary 
portraiture. This is attained best by giving a 
full exposure and shortening the time of devel- 
opment ; but if it is necessary to cut down the 
exposure to avoid showing movement in the 
subject, the temperature of the developer may 
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be raised to 70° Fahr. (or even more if the 
plate will stand it without fogging). Remove 
the negative and rinse well, before the high- 
lights become clogged. 

N 

CurRVATURE of field is a very common fault, 
and when present, a flat object is photographed 
as a saucer-shaped body, the margins being not 
so distinct as the central portion. This imper- 
fection may be readily noticed in a test-subject 
such as the one we have just used; but in a 
landscape or other similar subject having a 
curved field, the definition remains sharp 
throughout. Some R. R. lenses exhibit consider- 
able curvature while others are quite thoroughly 
corrected in this respect. An anastigmat, on the 
other hand, must have a perfectly flat field. 

In the matter of illumination over the field of 
view, lenses differ widely, but when used at 
their greatest aperture, all very fast lenses pre- 
sent a slightly uneven illumination, the margins 
of the plate receiving somewhat less light: this 
difference is so slight as to be virtually unnotice- 
able, especially if a focal-plane shutter be used. 
A smaller stop will give even illumination, but 
of course with considerable loss of speed; or a 
lens of longer focus may be substituted for the 
one in use and will give even illumination over 
the whole field even though the larger aperture 
be used. — Virginia F’. Clutton. 
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Photographs of Yesterday and Today 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE LOTI 


LUCILE RAY 


month of May of I know not what far- 

away year—this was the epoch of the 
début of photography. The amateurs had not 
yet ventured to attempt it, and one of my 
aunts — Aunt Corinne, so sweet and pretty with 
her gray curls — who began to devote herself to 
it with the sole object of amusing me, was con- 
sidered a somewhat eccentric innovator. She 
knew as yet only the positives made directly 
upon glass, which, however, satisfied my childish 
impatience all the better, for thus I could see at 
once the true image appear. The models — 
who were generally my mother, my sister, my 
grandmother and my other aunts — posed in 
the open air that month of May, almost always 
in a recess of our sunny courtyard, very near 
the door of a little cellar which served as dark- 


ie the time of my childhood, a certain lovely 


room. For background there was an adorable 
old wall hung with ivy, honeysuckle and wis- 
taria; for accessory, a mossy stone-seat, where 
blossomed every spring the same red bleeding- 
heart. And I remember my joy, my astonish- 
ment, when, shut up with my photographer- 
aunt in the darkness of the little underground 
room where she combined her magic liquids, I 
saw appear upon each new plate those marblings 
which, indistinct at first, strengthened little by 
little to reveal beloved faces. The picture once 
fixed, it was I who carried it to the sunlight and 
into the recess of the wistaria and the red 
bleeding-heart, where the assembled family 
awaited it. But all these were only black and 
white pictures, and after a time they no longer 
interested me. 

* Say, Auntie dear, don’t you know a way to 
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IN PASTURES GREEN 


make the colors come out?” ‘Oh, that! No 
indeed, child ; not unless some fairy were to mix 
the things!” And she ended her reply with a 
gesture of the hands which signified the impos- 
sibility to realize such a dream. Nevertheless 
I did not lose all hope; she would find out, 
perhaps, one of these days! It was already so 
marvelous, that which took place at the bottom 
of her porcelain trays; a little more or a little 
less, why not? 

Once, as I was being brought home from a 
walk, my grandmother, sitting under the honey- 
suckle at the end of the courtyard, called joyfully 
to me at a distance: ‘Come, dear, come! 
If you knew what your auntie has made! 
You’ve never seen the like in a photograph!” 
* What’ What is it? Quick, Grandmother, 
tell me! The colors?” No, not yet the colors, 
but a portrait, well posed and admirably finished, 
of Monsieur Smiles, nicknamed Supremacy, an 
old and very ugly cat, which was my own 
especial property. I adored Monsieur Smiles, 
to whom my comrade Lucette had, from 


jealousy, given that nickname, because he repre- 
sented, she said, my supreme affections. Although 
outwardly so graceless, he had a superior cat- 
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soul; he used to love me with an exclusive fond- 
ness. When I began to practice on the piano 
my Mozart sonatas, he recognized my playing, 
and hastened from the end of the garden or the 
top of the roof to promenade harmoniously upon 
the keyboard. Certainly I was pleased with his 
portrait, the more so that he wore a smiling and 
natural expression, and the picture was so clear 
that one might count the hairs of his moustache. 
Nevertheless, my grandmother’s phrase had 
made me hope for the colors — the colors which 
I desired always the more in proportion as | 
felt them to be really impossible. 1 remained 
therefore rather disappointed ; these gray images, 
in the end, wearied me. 

And the following month Aunt Corinne hav- 
ing perceived, not without regret, that the game 
was played out, put her apparatus away forever, 
at the bottom of a cupboard — where it still 
remains, poor little old-fashioned thing which I 
keep now from respect, since she herself, the 
dear photographer-aunt, has gone away to sleep 
in the cemetery. 

Years have passed — many years, alas! We 
are at the beginning of a month of May very 
like those of my childhood, with as much sun- 
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THE NORTH SEA 


shine, as many flowers. And the scene passes 
amid the same surroundings, still unchanged, 
near the same ancient walls hung with ivy, 
where the wistarias, grown much larger, twine 
the same branches which have come to resemble 
enormous serpents. But it is no longer Aunt 
Corinne who photographs, it is Gervais-Cour- 
tellemont, and upon his plates is realized the 
miracle of which I used to dream long ago — 
the miracle of the colors! 

Last winter in Paris I had gone, not without 
misgivings, to see those views in colors which 
he had taken in the lands of Islam, and which 
he threw, enlarged, upon screens. I did not 
foresee what would be my surprise and emotion 
before all that awaited me there; horizons of 
the Arabian desert re-appeared to me with their 
burning sands and their tawny skies ; impene- 
trable mosques I recognized, with colonnades of 
porphyry, blue faience panels, and rugs of dull 
turquoise-greens intermixed with purple-reds : 
flames of the setting sun over the minarets and 


red roofs of Damascus; Stamboul, the ceme- 


teries of Eyoub with their host of gilded monu- 
ments and their black cypresses, giving me one 
of those sudden thrills of homesickness that no 
words can express. 


And, lastly, there was a 
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twilight on the Bosphorus, the nightfall near, 
and amid the grays of an overcast sky, one 
cloud alone keeping its rose-tints. Oh, that 
cloud of I know not what Turkish evening, that 
thing essentially changeable and impermanent, 
which had been thus captured forever, with its 
last coloring of a passing moment, sent by the 
setting sun! 

To-day, then, this Gervais-Courtellemont who 
can fix the ephemeral, the elusive of all phan- 
tasmagoria, is at my home; what has chiefly 
persuaded him to come is a bit of the Orient 
which I have transplanted there. for he is a 
lover of Islam. And for two days he has taken 
views in my mosque and in my Oriental rooms. 
He has even made a portrait, in sport, not of 
poor Monsieur Smiles long since dead, but of 
the Lady Gribiche, Baroness of the Gutter- 
spouts, an old cat whom my son adores almost 
as much as I used to adore Baron Supremacy. 

He, too, makes only positives direct upon 
glass, and he goes to develop them in the very 
same dark cellar where, of old, I used to shut 
myself in with Aunt Corinne. Sometimes I 
descend with him, curious to watch over his 
shoulder the mystery accomplished in his little 
porcelain trays; but, instead of the monotonous 
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gray pictures which I have known from child- 
hood, I see come up and brighten little by little, 
on the glass at first white and bathed in clear 
liquid, mosaics of gorgeous colors. The walls 
of my mosque there fix themselves, as in 
patiently finished miniatures, with their panels 
of old faience wherein adorable blues mingle 
with coral-reds now inimitable ; and also the old 
Ispahan rugs on which are thrown roses shed- 
ding their leaves, and tomb-covers of faded 
green velvet embroidered in pale silver, and 
brocaded cushions striped with gold. All these 
color-combinations with which for the moment I 
have pleased my eyes, and which perhaps I shall 
have changed to-morrow, are here fixed upon 
these plates — fixed doubtless to endure for a 
longer time thanI; there is surely something of 
sorcery in it! 

On emerging from the chamber of magic 
manipulations, when we bring the pictures into 
the daylight to judge them better, it is always 
into that recess of flowers and verdure where I 
remember to have come so many times to show 
in triumph the modest and imperfect little works 
of Aunt Corinne. No, nothing is changed there, 
in the arrangement of ivy, honeysuckle and wis- 


taria; the same varieties of mosses spread their 
velvet upon the old stone-seat. But all the dear 
faces which formerly awaited my steps returning 
from the darkroom, are now hidden under the 
earth — this is the great and the only appreciable 
change in the surroundings. And I, myself, 
who of old would have jumped for joy, and per- 
haps also trembled a little with alarm, to see so 
many lovely colors glowing upon the glass — 
I remain to-day quite impassive before that 
marvel. 

For, in the interval, there has taken place 
something more implacably final than the fasten- 
ing of the cover upon a coffin ; life, which at the 
time of the first gray photographs lay on the 
road before me, has glided swiftly, swiftly, 
silently, slyly, leaving me unwearied, as upon an 
incline where all is accelerated to dizziness — 
and now it is nearly all behind me. To-morrow 
it will be gone; to-morrow I shall see neither 
the colors nor the sunshine, and, doubtless, 
already I begin to lose interest. So, in the pres- 
ence of a realization so complete of that which 
I had dreamed impossible, I content myself with 
merely saying to Courtellemont: ‘“ Thanks, my 
friend ; it’s really very good!” 


Landscapes with Figures 


MAX A. R. 


S soon as spring begins, landscape-photo- 

graphy lures the amateur out of doors. 

Those who take the matter seriously 

will soon see that it is not so simple as it first 

appears, at least as regards the real landscape, 

viz., nature without figures. To understand 

this, requires special study combined with much 

experience, clear sight, a photographic eye and 
a sense of beauty. 

The motive of a landscape is far more limited 
in monochrome photography, composed as it is 
of lines and surfaces only, than it is in painting 
which utilizes the powerful medium of colors. 
By the use of the latter a view can be made 
to produce, under certain circumstances, a mag- 
nificent pictorial effect; while the same motive 
without colors remains quite ineffective. There- 
fore, it behooves us to search for motives particu- 
larly adapted to plain photography, considering 
them from the latter view-point before the expo- 
sure is made. Besides, we must be able to ignore 
the effect which emanates from colors, particu- 
larly as these influence considerably our appre- 
ciation of Nature. This is difficult, and to some, 
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even unattainable ; so that, in spite of all efforts, 
they are insensible to motives that are photo- 
graphically possible. If, for this reason, there 
are people who are not successful with this kind 
of work, and do not want to abandon it alto- 
gether, they should take refuge in a medium 
which facilitates the work and, at the same 
time, improves the pictorial effect. This is the 
use of figures in the landscape. This, of course, 
presents new difficulties ; yet they can be over- 
come easily. By breaking up the field, mono- 
chrome photography offers the possibility of 
pleasant changes. The photogram as a picture 
consists of a series of light and dark surfaces, 
which according to their arrangement, size and 
gradation influence the appearance of the picture. 
Sometimes these compact masses are partly 
broken up, as, for instance, when trees protrude 
into a bright sky, or if the silvery course of a 
stream is seen in the dark foreground. So long 
as the motive alone cannot be made effective 
from the photographic standpoint, recourse 
must be had to a means by which large, flat 
masses of tone may be diversified; that is. 
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figures should be introduced into the landscape. 

They can be used either in bringing life into 
the bright parts, such as water, sky, beach, ete.. 
or into the heavy masses, like woods, grass, 
mountains; of course one cannot use such figures 
arbitrarily, and a girl in a white dress, walking 
on a brightly-lighted beach, will not change the 
picture very much. But ona large meadow of 
a uniformly monotonous character, such light 
figures will certainly improve the pictorial 
effect. It is not necessary to use human beings 
exclusively, but white cattle, goats or other 
animals, boys flying a kite, and so on, will 
answer the purpose just as well. But we should 
always be careful not to overload the picture ; 
for if large groups of persons or animals are 
employed, they would produce an effect by 
themselves, and we should probably overlook 
their surroundings. Our purpose should always 


be to present a fine landscape, in which figures 
play only a minor part; otherwise a genre- 
picture would be the result. 


We should avoid 
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groups in poses particularly arranged for that 
purpose. Furthermore, we should take care to 
place them right ; only thus will they be service- 
able to us. If we wish to interrupt bright tone- 
masses, we usually present the persons somewhat 
large, for those masses are mostly located in the 
upper portion of the picture. A pond or the 
like in the foreground, being rather monotonous, 
can thus be made attractive by a boat containing 
one or two persons. Examples like this could 
be cited indefinitely. But we should always 
keep in mind that those figures are not to be- 
come the main part of the picture, in order not 
to draw our attention from the landscape-motive. 
Care must be taken that the movements and 
positions of the figures, such as standing, sitting, 
lying, are not meaningless. This last point is, 
according to my experience, generally neglected, 
so that the purpose of such figures, that is, to 
increase the pictorial effect, is not fulfilled. This 
season of the year offers fine opportunities for 
amateurs, generally, to apply these suggestions. 
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Photographing Small Articles for Catalogs 


‘**PRACTICUS”’ 


GLANCE through the catalogs of any 
of our great stores will show how com- 
pletely pure photography — if we may 

so call the halftone-process — has ousted hand- 
drawn work for the purposes of illustration. 
This class of work has tended to drift away 
from the ordinary photographer, much to his 
loss, and I am inclined to think that a loss of 
quality may be attributed to the same cause, as 
it can hardly be expected that an operator, 
whose daily practice is confined mainly to copy- 
ing from the flat, will have the same feeling for 
light and shade’as a man who is skilled in 
studio-portraiture. The three essentials to suc- 
cessful work are correct drawing or pleasing 
perspective, approximately correct color-render- 
ing, and appropriate illumination. 


The Lens — of Long Focus 


Regarding the first of these factors, I have 
often mentioned the absolutely false impression 
produced by using a short-focus lens, which is 
most noticeable in rectangular subjects, such as 
boxes, and more particularly when these are 
photographed with the lid open. For an ex- 
ample of this, I would recommend the student 
to make a negative of exactly natural size of a 
snuff-box or similar little casket, the lid being 
turned back and the box placed to show the 
front and one side, using for the purpose a lens 
of seven or eight inches focal length; then to 
make another negative with the longest focus 
lens that the camera will accommodate, and to 
compare the two results. Nor is it only in 
subjects containing straight lines that bad per- 
spective is objectionable. Such articles as brace- 
lets, hair-brushes, and scent-bottles show it in a 
general ungracefulness of outline. I would 
therefore recommend that no lens be employed 
which does not permit a distance of three feet 
between camera and object when photographing 
in natural size. If the photographer possesses 
a telephoto lens, it may be employed advan- 
tageously for this class of work, particularly when 
a group of small objects has to be taken. 


Many Subjects Beyond the ‘‘ Ordinary ”’ Plate 


Color-rendering is of the greatest importance, 
and here the every-day photographer usually 
fails grievously, rarely using a color-sensitive 
plate, and practically never in conjunction with 
a properly adjusted light-filter. Now, there are 


many objects which possess no pronounced color- 
contrasts which cannot be photographed upon’ 





an ordinary plate, no matter what exposure is 
given. Among these may be found small 
articles — clocks, stationery cases, etc., made of 
* Chippendale ” mahogany, and also dark brown 
and green leather purses, pocket-books, and 
card-cases. On an ordinary plate, these yield 
only an impression of the surface-shine with no 
value of the real color of the material. For 
example, a dark brown crocodile purse will 
give no more detail than it would if it were 
absolutely black. Panchromatic plates, although 
more costly, are greatly to be preferred, even to 
the green- and yellow-sensitive variety known 
as “orthochromatic,” and it is essential that a 
selection of color screens of various densities 
should be at hand so that one appropriate to 
the subject may be used. In many cases the 
red filter of a trichromatic set may be used 
with advantage. Of the old brownish-yellow 
“screens,” the most that can be said in their 
favor is that they are better than nothing; but 
their correcting-effect is very small compared 
with the increase of exposure which they 
necessitate. 


Arranging the Subjects 


The arrangement or grouping of articles for 
catalog-illustration calls for some skill: the 
photographer must study and profit by the 
methods of the window-dresser, and it is always 
advisable to procure the help of the owner of 
the articles, who will indicate to which the great- 
est prominence should be given, and also any 
special features of design or texture which have 
to be emphasized. Small wire stands or easels, 
such as are used to support price-tickets and 
small portraits in the window, are often very 
useful for holding such things as purses and 
card-cases, while the small wire drawer-parti- 
tions which terminate in a screw make handy 
little shelves to screw into the background. In 
many cases the manufacturers of fancy articles 
have special fittings for the display of their 
goods, and they are usually willing to lend these 
if requested. For many articles the so-called 
‘**shadowless”” photography is the only satisfac- 
tory method, and once the needful apparatus 
has been arranged a large number of negatives 
can be made quickly. For this the camera must 
be arranged so as to point downwards, with the 
articles arranged upon a horizontal sheet of 
glass, beneath which at a suitable distance and 
angle is a sheet of card or paper, light, dark, or 
medium according to the effect desired. A very 
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convenient way of working, which, however, 
gives a reversed negative, is to employ the 
camera in its usual position, and to fix a prism 
or mirror on the lens. This allows the focusing 
to be done while standing in the usual position, 
the glass plate being supported between two 
boxes or chair-seats. If much work has to be 
done, it is better to have a special stand con- 
structed. I have found the model designed by 
the late T. C. Hepworth quite excellent. It 
consists of two strong triangles of wood with 
sides about twenty-four inches in length, one 
forming the base and the other the top, united 
by stout pieces of quartering for legs; between 
these a square frame resembling a picture-frame 
fitted witha sheet of glass slides up and down, 
capable of being clamped at any height. The 
top triangle is perforated with a hole about 
eight inches square, and the camera is supported 
in any convenient way above it. A useful vari- 
ation of this idea is to make a strong frame with 
a carriage to hold the camera exactly as for 
copying prints ; but instead of the copying-board 
the glazed frame is substituted, efficient arrange- 
ments for clamping being provided. This may 
be used at any angle from horizontal to vertical, 
and also for ordinary copying and enlarging. 
It is essential that it be made strongly, or the 
result will probably be disastrous. With some 
subjects the glass-plate idea may be carried out 
with the plate in a nearly vertical position. I 
have photographed a series of shells by hanging 
them in front of a glass plate by means of fine 
cotton which was chosen to match the color of 
the background. If the plate is at an angle of 
sixty degrees, many small objects can be fixed 
upon it by means of the rubber plaster sold for 
surgical purposes. This is used exactly in the 
same way as the paper hinges in a_ stamp- 
album. The plaster leaves no mark on the 
object, and may be used repeatedly. 


Dealing with Glittering Subjects 


All sorts of dodges have been given for 
photographing polished articles; but as a rule 
all modification of the object itself should be 
avoided. Frosting with putty, whitening and 
the like destroys the effect of the polished 
portions, and it is better to rely on careful 
lighting. A few cards covered with dark 
material to cut off reflections and a sheet or two 
of tissue paper are all that is needed to obtain a 
good result. I have photographed thousands of 
bright articles, and have always been sorry when 
I have attempted to “ prepare” them for photo- 
graphy. Dark and dull objects require quite 
different treatment, many being photographed 
best in full sunshine or by the unscreened are- 


light. In winter, if the are is not available 
a few inches of magnesium ribbon will often 
give an amount of vigor unobtainable by weak 
diffused daylight. A group of three good in- 
verted gaslights answers well for copying small 
articles, particularly if orthochromatic plates be 
used. 


An Aid to Photographing to Scale 

It is frequently necessary to photograph to 
scale ; so that the picture shall be one-half, one- 
quarter, or two-thirds of the linear dimensions 
of the original. This takes a _ considerable 
amount of time if done in the ordinary way and 
many articles are difficult to measure accurately. 
To save time, I have scaled the camera for use 
with the lens most generally employed by the 
following simple method: A piece of newspaper 
is carefully cut out and pasted upon a dark 
mount. It should be exactly six inches long after 
mounting, and any convenient width. A series 
of slips of cards should be provided, their lengths 
being in proportion to the reductions required : 
4, 2, 414, 3, 11% and 34 inches will give a range 
of 35, 14, 34, Yo, 4 and \4 seale. The printed 
strip must now be focused, and its image made 
to correspond in length with each of the card 
gauges in succession, marking the position of the 
camera front or back, as the case may be, for 
each size upon the baseboard, or upon a lath of 
wood, which can be placed in some convenient 
position between the camera back and front. 
Now all that has to be done, if it is desired to 
photograph to half-scale, is to extend the camera 
to the point marked one-half on the scale, and 
to focus by sliding the whole camera to and 
from the object. In the case of a studio camera 
it will often be found more convenient to move 
the object. On no account must the distance 
from lens to plate be altered. It should always 
be clearly understood whether a photograph is 
to be made to size or toseale. Full size and full 
scale mean the same thing; half-size and half- 
scale do not. If an object six inches long is 
reduced to three inches, that is half scale, but it 
is only quarter-size. 


Backgrounds 

If the photographs are required for repro- 
duction —and this is generally the case —a 
good effect may be obtained and much time 
saved in arrangement, finding suitable back- 
grounds, ete., by making up composite sheets or 
pages by cutting out the separate prints and 
pasting them upon a suitably tinted paper, put- 
ting in a soft cast shadow to each with the air- 
brush or with the crayon and stump. Pale 
green or light gray cards will do very well. 
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Nothing is better for backgrounds than stout 
paper, and I have found the “nature” paper 
as used for mounts very suitable, every depth 
of tint being readily obtained. The large 
sheets (25 x 26 in.) will serve as continuous 
backgrounds and foreground if fastened with 
two drawing-pins at the top about fifteen inches 
from the table, and the lower part bent into a 
curve and fastened to the table by two more 
pins at the extreme front corners. It is very 
necessary to fasten the bottom corners, as a 
sudden draught may cause the paper to lift and 
upset whatever may be upon it. I have used 
this arrangement very successfully for photo- 
graphing small china articles, and it was a 
narrowly averted disaster which led to the 
securing of the corners. 


Backed Plates 


It need hardly be said that absolute sharpness 
is essential, and that it is always advisable to 
use a focusing-magnifier. 


When using tele- 
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photo lenses, it will often be found necessary to 
use quite a small aperture, and in order to 
obtain contrast the subject must be lighted 
strongly. Backed plates are almost indispensa- 
ble, particularly with china, silverware and other 
polished goods. Not only is the blurring of the 
outlines prevented, but the detail in the high- 
lights is preserved. It is not necessary to buy 
ready backed plates for home-use. If a pot of 
backing color is kept ready to hand, it may be 
smeared on after the plate is in the holder, a 
piece of brown paper being placed behind it to 
keep the spring of the partition from touching it. 

Exposures should, as a rule, be full, and it is 
well to remember that the values of the dia- 
phragm-apertures alter enormously when work- 
ing at close quarters. When working to full 
size F /8 practically becomes F 16, and requires 
a corresponding increase of time. Overdevelop- 
ment must be avoided, a soft, bright negative 
which will give a good print on glossy bromide 
or gaslight being required for the process man. 
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The Nigrostyle 


ARTHUR WHITING 


HIS little instrument, which is so easy to 
make and easier to use, is, next to the 
pencil, probably the most useful tool for 

a retoucher to possess. And yet photographers 
are slow to adopt it, probably through igno- 
rance of its actual value. With it we can lay on 
a tint of lead on a negative quite rapidly, work 
up the lights and half-tones of draperies and 
hair; fill up shadows that print too deeply, such 
as are usually kept back by yellow putty or 
color on the back of the negative; and work 
cloud effects with a quickness that is surprising. 
This latter application of the tool is particularly 
useful in portraiture, for with an ordinary cloud 
background we reproduce the same effects every 
time we use it, and often the stereotyped cloud- 
ing appears where it is least desirable; whilst 
with the nigrostyle we can regulate the form, 
pitch and density to our liking. In the better 
equipped establishments the air-brush is gener- 
ally used for this class of work on negatives, but 
the nigrostyle accomplishes the work quicker, 
and much more effectually, leaving absolutely 
no grain or clue to work having been done, that 
is, if it has been done well. In fact, for nega- 
tive work it is an air-brush and stump rolled 
into one. 
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The pattern I now use is superior to the one 
I invented some ten years ago, and is so simply 
made that no retoucher need be without it. 


How to Make the Nigrostyle 

Take a paper stump about half or five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, cut it in half, and with 
a narrow-bladed knife scoop out the middle, 
commencing from the part you have just cut 
through, and working downwards towards the 
point. When within about one inch of the 
latter it will be possible to withdraw the center 
therefrom; which do, leaving a tube with an 
internal diameter of about three-sixteenths of an 
inch. A shoulder can now be cut on the 
“middle” end of the stump, and a paper or 
metal tube handle fitted over it. Or a glass 
test tube answers the purpose admirably. 

Next take some sheet cotton wool, and pare 


it into very thin sheets. Thoroughly impregnate 
these on both sides with electrotyper’s plumbago, 
and cut up into pieces, three by two inches. 

A piece is then rolled up (pencil-form) very 
tightly, and inserted into the stump, about one- 
eighth of an inch protruding from the pointed 
end. Some spare rolls of the leaded cotton 
wool may be inserted in the handle for future use. 

The instrument is now ready for use as a 
broad pencil or stump, and can be used alone, 
or preferably in conjunction with a stumping 
pad which has been lightly charged with plum- 
bago. When the lead has become exhausted in 
the wool it will help to replenish it, or a little of 
the wool can be withdrawn, and a piece snipped 
off with the scissors, so that a recharged portion 
is presented. The advantages of the instrument 
over the air-brush are, viz.: Increase of speed, 
freedom from grain, and also cheapness ; whilst 
it is superior to an ordinary stump because it 
produces softer results, and also works more 
speedily. It will not work cleanly enough upon 
ordinary retouching medium, but the following 
varnish takes it nicely. The formula, which I 
extract from the last edition of my book, 
“Retouching,” has been selected after many 
extended experiments. The formula published 
in the earlier editions was inserted by error. 
This varnish is soft enough to “ rub down,” and 
yet is more damp-proof than the usual extra 
hard negative varnishes, as I have demonstrated 
by repeated trials. In fact, it comes next to 
thick celluloid varnish in damp-resisting quali- 
ties. It is also a simple recipe, from which 
ingredients often recommended have been ex- 
cluded because microscopical and chemical 
analysis have proved them to be deleterious. 


Take of 


Orange shellac 


’ 


6 to 10 drams 


Gum sandarac 6 ozs. 
Pure oil of lavender (spike oil will 
not do) ‘ ls oz. 


Methylated alcohol 40 ozs. 


Digest together, thoroughly dissolve with the 
aid of gentle heat, and filter before use. 

The proportion of shellac determines the 
hardness of the varnish. If a lot of nigrostyle 
or stump-work is usually required, use the mini- 
mum quantity. The maximum quantity given 
will make the varnish more damp-proof, less 
liable to abrasion, but less capable of receiving 
depth of hand-work. A higher percentage of 
shellac makes it refuse to “rub down.” 
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A QUIET GAME 


Use the varnish hot, and “bake” it well 
afterwards, for as the film is thicker than the 
usual negative varnish it takes more hardening. 
When dry, dust over with finely powdered gum 
resin or sandarac, and rub up with the fingers 
until the surface is evenly matted all over the 
film. Be careful not to rub through to the 
gelatine film. Also remember to remove all 
excess of powder with a tuft of cotton wool 
before retouching. After all hand work has 
been finished, dust lightly with powdered tale 
before printing. This helps to fill up the pores 
of the varnish, thus preventing silver stains in 
damp weather and tackiness in the summer. 

Another adaptation of the nigrostyle is in 
local reduction or intensification by chemical 


W. B. DAVIDSON 


methods. For this purpose make it of bone, 
cork, or vuleanite, charge the wool with the 
chemical solution required, and proceed to work. 

Local reduction may also be accomplished 
with its aid by charging the wool with tripoli 
and alcohol, when it will reduce obtruding parts 
as if by magic. The tool properly prepared has 
the firmness of a pencil coupled with the soft- 
ness of wool, and hence we are enabled to 
accomplish a variety of tasks with its aid. 

‘Ne 

WHEN the indiscriminating camerist realizes 
that every individual has rights that should be 
respected, the camera will cease to be an object 
of dread to persons who shrink from compulsory 
and offensive publicity. — Wilfred A. French. 
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Sulphide-Toning a Remedy for Stain 





JAMES THOMSON 


small question but what thorough fixation 

is essential. It is, however, an operation 
less understood than its importance demands. 
Neglect in such regard+is responsible for the 
more or less gradual sickly yellowing of the 
whites of the photographic print, and the ulti- 
mate entire fading of the image. 

As regards the negative, should it be taken 
from the fixing-solution too soon, or should the 
atter-washing be insufficient to eliminate harm- 
ful chemicals, then time alone is required to pro- 
duce evidence of the fact in a golden staining of 
the film. Nor is there any known remedy for 
its removal. ‘This stain may be general, but 
more often it is local, showing up in irregular 
patches ; but it matters not in what shape it de- 
velops, the negative’s usefulness has departed. 

The following explanation from an authority, 
who has given the matter deep study, may serve 
to give readers an insight as regards the cause. 

“The silver chloride, or bromide as the case 
may be, is first converted into silver hyposul- 
phite, an insoluble compound which, if the neg- 
ative or print is removed at this stage of the 
process, 70 amount of washing can eliminate. 

“If the fixing-solution be strong enough, the 
silver hyposulphite is converted into the double 
salt hyposulphite and soda, which is very soluble 
in water and easily removable by washing. An 
hour’s washing in the case of plates or films is 
usually a safe allotment.” 

While the yellow stain referred to is bad 
enough where negatives and prints are involved, 
it is sometimes worse where a valuable and not 
easily replaced window transparency is thereby 
rendered useless. There is nothing in the 
photographic order more beautiful than a well- 
made transparency-picture upon glass. A yel- 
low patch, however, upon its silvery surface is a 
blemish impossible to be overlooked. Many an 
otherwise perfect transparency has been dis- 
carded for the sole reason that an unsightly 
yellow blotch has developed upon it. 

Some time ago a lady who was about to dis- 
card a very beautiful transparency, upon which 
a yellow patch had developed, handed the same 
to me so that I might possibly make use of its 
very handsome metal frame. 

As authorities agree regarding the futility of 
attempting to eliminate the stain, the idea 
came to me to alter the color of the fuultless 
portions of the image to approximate that of 
the faulty. Reasoning that the stain was due 


[: connection with development, there is 





to a compound containing sulphur, I proceeded 
to sulphurize the entire image with most grati- 
fying results. In a few hours the lady received 
her valued transparency, to all intents and pur- 
poses as perfect as when new, albeit the image 
of silvery luster had been changed to gold. 

As regards the manner in which the fault 
was remedied, I simply softened the film by a 
five-minute soaking in clear water, and pro- 
ceeded to bleach and redevelop by the well- 
known sulphide-toning process. No doubt any 
one of the varied sepia-toning preparations upon 
the market will answer; my personal prefer- 
ence leaning to those in tabloid form. I em- 
ployed the very same solutions which it is my 
custom to use in changing black prints to a 
so-called sepia. 

The bleach used is as follows: 

Water 
Red prussiate 
Bromide of potash 


20 ounces 
300 grains 
150 grains 

The image should be bleached until all black- 
ness disappears, then, after a wash of five min- 
utes, redeveloped in the sulphide of soda solu- 
tion, which may be prepared as follows : 


16 ounces 
1 ounce 


Water 

Sulphide of soda 
This forms a stock solution which it would be 
well to keep in a well-stoppered, amber-colored 
bottle and in a dark place. For use, take one 
part of the stock solution to 15 parts of water. 

After mixing thoroughly, immerse the trans- 
parency or negative and, when completely dark- 
ened, complete operation by a fifteen-minute 
wash in running water. 

Sulphide of soda has a great tendency to 
soften the gelatine, and when used overstrong 
develops blisters, to prevent which hardening of 
the film should be effected before the bleach is 
applied. The following hardener will serve : 

Water re 
Powdered alum . 


20 ounces 
1 ounce 

Success with the transparency led to experi- 
mentation with negatives. The results were 
equally satisfactory. There is this difference, 
however, where a negative is involved. Toning 
to a sepia is equal to an intensification of the 
image, hence due allowance must be made in 
selecting a printing-medium. 

There may be a slight difference in the tone 
of the stain between the new and the old ; but 
any such variation if manifest in resultant prints 
may be remedied by local work with the brush. 
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The American Congress of Photography 


MANLY TYREE 


HE following is a brief résumé of the 
Congress from its inception or initial 
period. The first Congress was held at 
Rochester in 1909. To quote Mr. Barrows in 
the Association Annual of that year headed 
“The First Congress and Its Purposes ”’ : 
“The co-operative movement which has found 
expression during the last few years in the 
organizing of societies of practising photo- 
graphers, and the frequently mooted desire that 


the diverse interests of different sections of the 
country could be brought out by representatives, 
discussed and suggestions made to the National 
in order that this body could act as respects the 
general welfare of the photographer. 


The Foundation of the Congress Was Well 
srounded 


Many members believe that the Congress 
should be the legislative branch of the P. A. of A., 
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L. A. Dozer, treas. ; W. H. Towles, second vice-pres’t ; H. T, Harden, sec. ; 
Manly W, Tyree, first vice-pres’t ; Chas. F. Townsend, pres’t 


there should be a closer union between the 
various state societies and the National Associa- 
tion, has led me to work off a plan of assem- 
bling representatives of the state bodies and of 
the various independent societies at this 1909 
convention.” 

Mr. Barrows’ idea was to bring about a closer 
relationship between the state associations and 
the National; his thought was that in this way 


the National confining its attention to educa- 
tional features; an objection is that this would 
be unfair to the members of the P. A. of A., who 
would be compelled to express their views 
through their delegates, with no direct voice. 
Another suggestion is, to make the Congress the 
legislative body on all questions except the elec- 
tion of officers and the selection of the place 
of meeting. 








All photographers with whom I have talked 
think that the Congress does not fulfil the re- 
quirements at present, being merely a delibera- 
tive body which only suggests matters to be 
passed or approved at the convention. Un- 
doubtedly the Congress is needed, but it can be 
made of more importance and can put a check 
on what the sovereign states call, ‘ Wild-cat 
legislation.” The Congress is criticized every 
year by the photographic press for ** doing prac- 
tically nothing except to develop a new crop of 
lecturers.”” Now to some extent this is true, and 
we are glad that we have a press devoted to the 
interests of photography and which lifts us to a 
better understanding of how to do things worth 
while. 

As a solution toward placing the Congress on 
a better basis for effective work, so that on the 
Congress should rest the responsibility of all 
legislation, except the nomination of officers and 
selection of location, it is suggested that all 
questions and all motions be submitted first 
to the Congress, which should act as a com- 
mittee to determine whether any question or 
motion shall be approved and carried out at the 
P. A. of A. meeting. In this way the Congress 
will put a check on some very foolish motions 
that are (in some mysterious manner) actually 
adopted by the convention. 


Regarding the P. A. of A. 


Comparative figures for the last tive years 
show that the National has about reached its 
limit in securing attendance and _ increasing 
membership. Therefore it is necessary for this 
great organization to clean house and to find 
the reason why. There are about twenty-eight 
thousand photographers in the United States. 
The National Association can not hope to be 
much of a power when it represents only one 
thousand of this number. Therefore we must 
admit that we are weak in giving benefits to the 
profession, otherwise a majority of the twenty- 
seven thousand on the outside would be eagerly 
trying to get in. Let these fellows know that 
we really have something that will protect them 
from any injustice, and back them financially 


against infringements of their rights and pro- 
tect them against dishonest methods. 


This Will Be the Solution 


The trouble with the Association at present 
is, that all we can offer to members is just one 
week out of each year for their benefit. In 
that week we give them instructions, a display 
of pictures by our best workers, manufacturers’ 
displays, and a good time socially. but for the 
rest of the fifty-one weeks the members are left 
in the cold. What is the consequence’ When 
the convention is held conveniently near a 
photographer, he may come with his three dol- 
lars for this instruction and entertainment. 
After it is over, he promptly drops out until the 
convention is again held in his territory. You 
see, there is nothing in our organization to grip 
and hold him. We have a floating population. 

If we admit that we can offer nothing strong 
enough to hold our members from year to year, 
we admit that we have not the power of organi- 
zation that the most ordinary labor-trades have. 
We must strike out along advanced lines —— or 
an application of the noble principles already 
embodied in our constitution. There is not a 
photographer in this country who would not 
deny himself pleasures (if necessary) in order to 
pay annual dues to an Association that would 
give him protection against the annoyances by 
unfair methods that he meets occasionally. 

For example, there is now in the United States 
Senate a bill introduced by Henry Cabot Lodge 
which, if passed, would be of grossest injustice 
to photographers and place them at the mercy 
of any person disposed to take advantage of 
them. The first part of this bill is good, and 
would receive the endorsement of every right- 
thinking photographer. But there is a clause 
which would not. In Article One of our Con- 


stitution, we have this splendid resolution: ** To 
oppose any violation and infringement of the 
rights of photographers.”’ Sounds well, doesn’t it’ 

Photography is so important that it attracts 
the makers of laws and businesses that must use 
it. We Had Better Lock The Stable Before 
The Horse Is Stolen. 
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Selecting a Second-Hand Camera 
(Concluded) 


VIRGINIA F. CLUTTON 


EPTH of focus or, more properly 
speaking, depth of field —is a much 
misunderstood term. It is probably 

unnecessary to state that by this expression we 
mean the range within which all objects are 
imaged by the lens in sharp focus; but it seems 
needful to point out that any two lenses of the 
same focal length, used at the same aperture, 
will exhibit the same depth of field. This is 
a law of optics and cannot be changed ; how- 
ever, in comparing two lenses in this respect, 
hear in mind the fact that a larger aperture or 
a longer focus will lessen the depth of field. 

The decision as to what focal length to choose 
depends upon too many other factors to be more 
than touched upon in this article. The size of 
the plate is, of course, an important considera- 
tion in making this decision, and for general all- 
around work, such as is done by the average 
amateur, the advice usually given is to use a 
lens whose focal length is about the same as the 
length of the diagonal of the plate used. For 
special work, however, longer or shorter focal 
lengths are used ; thus, for landscape or portrait 
work, for subjects requiring much use of the 
rising-front, with the additional covering-power 
thus made necessary (as will be shortly brought 
out) and for work from a distance, in which, 
nevertheless, a large image is desired, a lens of 
longer focus is advantageous; while for work 
where great depth of field is required, for work 
in confined situations, or for architectural and 
similar subjects, a shorter focus, with the con- 
sequent wider angle, is often necessary. 

For the second experiment a street-scene will 
serve excellently as a subject. If the camera 
be fitted with a view-finder, note the boundaries 
of the scene reflected therein as compared with 
those of the image on the ground-glass. They 
seldom include precisely the same view, and a 
knowledge of how much to allow upon one side 
or the other will prove of inestimable value 
many times when it is desirable to use only the 
finder and focusing-scale in making an exposure. 
Adjust the rising-front to accommodate a build- 
ing or other tall object, and examine the image 
on the ground-glass : it will show clearly whether 
or not the covering-power of the lens is ade- 
quate, and no exposure need be made. The 
focusing-screen should be evenly illuminated ; if 
it is not—the two lower corners being dark — 
the obvious conclusion must be that the lens has 
not sufficient covering-power. The field of 


illumination is, of course, circular, for the light 
enters the camera through the circular dia- 
phragm opening, and when the lens is raised, 
this cireular field of light is also raised, until, 
in certain cases, it begins to move off the plate, 
the two lower corners being the first portions 
thus made dark. ‘The same lens would cover 
adequately the same-sized plate in another 
camera whose front rise was not so great, or in 
the camera under consideration so long as the 
rising-front movement was not called into play — 
or only slightly. In fact, extra covering-power 
is necessary only in photographing very high 
buildings, towers and similar subjects, and the 
average amateur uses the rising-front and swing- 
back (its companion-movement) of his camera 
so very seldom, that this point is relatively less 
important than some of the others. A lens of 
longer focus will have greater covering-power 
than one of short focus, and an anastigmat than 
another lens of the same focus. 

It may be well to suggest that focusing-scales 
are not always accurate, and that each one 
ought to he tested before it is subjected to actual 
use. Even though the camera you contemplate 
purchasing belongs to your best friend, who 
assures you firmly and with undoubted sincerity 
that the scale is absolutely accurate, it is best to 
make a personal trial; for measuring distances 
by means of the eye alone is an entirely individ- 
ual process, and generally is inaccurate, so that 
the scale which serves one person perfectly may 
be useless for another, while even the one which 
is accurate according to the measured distances 
will be of no assistance to the photographer who 
cannot judge these distances by means of his eye: 
for him there is no help except to use his ground- 
glass each time he makes an exposure, or else 
to measure the required distance — unless, of 
course, he will take the trouble to /ewrn to esti- 
mate distances, and with a little practice this is 
really not at all difficult. Some persons always 
make approximately the same degree of error in 
judging distances, thus estimating ten feet to be 
fifteen, and fifty to be seventy-five at all times. 
For such an one an accurate focusing-scale would 
be worse than useless — an actual hindrance in 
his work — and he would fare much better were 
he to re-mark his seale according to his own 
appraisement of distances. 

Do not purchase a camera whose rack and 
pinion adjustment has worn smooth, so that the 
lens, when racked out, is not held firmly in 
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place. When it is necessary to use the rack and 
pinion, conditions are such that even the slight- 
est slipping of the lens from the point of sharp 
focus will cause perceptible distortion and ruin 
the plate. 

The bellows must of course be light-tight, or 
the camera is useless. To ascertain its condi- 
tion, draw out the camera to its fullest extent, 
shut the diaphragm, remove the back and en- 
velop the rear portion of the instrument in an 
absolutely opaque focusing-cloth. Adjusting 
the cloth so that it is not over any portion of 
the bellows, and cannot slip to such a position, 
insert the head under the cloth in the focusing- 
position and move the camera at various angles 
in bright sunlight or close to an electric light. 
After a moment or two, when the eyes have en- 
tirely accommodated themselves to the darkness, 
tiny pencils or streaks of light will be seen in 
case the bellows leak. 

If there is a plate-magazine, such as those 
used on Graflex cameras — in which, after an 
exposure has been made, the plate is drawn into 
a leather bag and slipped into the rear of the 
magazine —examine this leather pouch care- 
fully ; for it is along the creases of this that 
the first weakness shows. If the leather is 
worn thin in these lines, you may be sure that 
light will enter before long. The condition of the 
shutter, whether inter-lens or focal-plane, should 
be another matter of concern to the purchaser. 
The mechanism of one of the former type may 
have been easily ruined through a heavy fall or 
by the * tinkering ” of a novice, and, while origi- 
nally it may have cost as high as twenty dollars, 


in a seriously damaged condition the shutter 
is virtually worthless. The same is true of a 
focal-plane shutter, of which some of the inter- 
nal parts, including the curtain, may need to be 
renewed. In such cases the inexperienced cus- 
tomer should not trust too much to the dealer — 
who may be entirely honest, yet ill-informed — 
but call to his aid the services of a friendly 
expert. 

Look well to all other movable parts — rising- 
front, swing-back, revolving-back, and what- 
not; see that all work properly and that no 
screws are missing. 

The final, and perhaps to many the most 
convincing test, is to expose at least one plate 
in each plate holder (or one roll of film), being 
very careful in drawing and replacing slides. 
Making prints from these negatives, the amateur 
can see the quality of the work done by the 
instrument, and if he has kept a record of the 
slide-number of the plate used in each instance, 
a possible leak in any of the holders may be at 
once traced to the faulty one. 

It is always a satisfaction to take pictures, 
particularly with a new instrument, so make as 
many exposures as possible during the period 
of trial, and let these be as varied as may be, 
both as to subject and working-conditions, the 
better to gauge the efficiency of the lens, so 
that when the time of final decision comes, you 
may be perfectly familiar with the advantages 
and the limitations of the camera, and with the 
working of all of its parts. The amateur who 
thus thoroughly examines a proffered camera 
cannot be easily deluded as to its merit. 


Improvements in the Bromoil-Process 
DR. EMIL MEYER 


HEN I began to work with the bro- 
moil process, this method of printing 
had a merely theoretical existence. 

From English publications we had learned that 
a bleached-out bromide print could be used to 
produce an oil-color print, in the same way as 
with a washed chromated gelatine-film. Mean- 
time the photographic journals in other coun- 
tries informed us that the process was very 
uncertain in practice and that successful results 
were obtained only by chance, and particularly 
that the prints would take only soft pigments 
and would give only diffused and dauby pictures. 

In the experiments that I then began, I found 
that almost any kind of bromide or gaslight 
paper, when the silver image is bleached out 
and the oil color applied, will give a picture ; 


but it was always dauby, poor in contrasts and, 
therefore, virtually inutilizable. In the course 
of my experiments, however, I was enabled to 
eliminate this difficulty by first finding a reliable 
bleaching-solution and then searching for the 
properties which a bromide paper must possess 
in order to give really faultless prints. 

Regarding the bleaching-solution, I would say 
that at present, as a matter of convenience, I 
prepare a stock solution in concentrated form as 
follows: 


I. Solution of copper sulphate, 1 part to 5 of water. 


II. Solution of potassium bromide, | to 5. 
III. Cold saturated solution of potassium bichromate. 


These are mixed in the proportion of three 
parts of solution I, three parts of solution II, 
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and one part of solution III. To each 100 
cem. of this mixture two drops of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid are added. This mixed solu- 
tion will keep indefinitely. When wanted for 
use, dilute with three or four volumes of water. 

As to the statement that the above bleaching- 
solution is too slow in action, I would say that 
the reason for slowness is not to be sought in 
the solution ; for in the countless prints bleached 
by myself and others under my direction in the 
Vienna Amateur Photographers’ Club, there 
was not a single case that failed to bleach out 
promptly where the prints were properly pre- 
pared beforehand. There are frequent cases, 
to be sure, where bromide prints apparently do 
not bleach out; that is, the picture merely 
changes from black to brown, retaining most of 
its strength. When this occurs, the print should 
be considered as bleached, for the color entirely 
disappears in the usual acid and fixing baths. 

When difficulty in the bleaching appears, it may 
be ascribed to the following causes: fully or 
over printed bromide pictures, which have been 
developed to the limit, have often an excess- 
ively heavy deposit of silver, which frequently 
goes entirely through the coating. Such a 
layer of silver bleaches with great difficulty. 
It has been found, however, that for bromoil- 
work it is not only unnecessary, but injurious, 
to develop the print fully; for, leaving out of 
consideration the slowness of bleaching, those 
parts that have the heavier silver deposit always 
retain a yellow discoloration of the gelatine, 
which has a bad appearance if such parts are 
to be left uncolored. It is, therefore, not only 
sufficient, but preferable, not tu develop com- 
pletely the silver print. Development should 
be stopped as soon as the details are complete, 
without waiting until the print gets its full 
strength. My experience has shown that even 
a very light silver deposit is quite sufficient to 
give to the gelatine the appearance of relief 
and adaptability for taking the pigment. On 
the other hand, I would not advise a too free 
use of hydrochloric acid: the print will doubt- 
less bleach quicker; but it is much more difti- 
cult to handle when coloring than when the 
proportions of the formula are followed. 

I have moreover found it an improvement in 
the bromoil-process — when the application of 
the color begins to become difficult and, as a 
consequence, there is not enough contrast — to 
immerse the print in warmer and warmer water 
from time to time, notwithstanding the presence 
of the oil-color on it. By so doing, the print 


can be worked without haste or hurry, while 
otherwise haste would be necessary in order to 
complete the work before the paper becomes 











dry, and, indeed, in the case of large prints 
this is a virtual impossibility. In the course of 
these experiments an interesting peculiarity of 
the gelatine was noted. Gelatine that has been 
swelled to a certain degree in water of a given 
temperature has, after becoming dry, the prop- 
erty of regaining the same degree of swelling 
when placed in cold water; so that if the gela- 
tine becomes dry while working, the same de- 
gree of swelling as before can be obtained by 
placing the print in water at any desired lower 
temperature. Therefore, prints that have been 
first swelled in warm water need afterwards 
only be placed in cold water to increase the 
relief. 

It is recommended to repeat without hesita- 
tion the wetting of the print whenever there is 
any (<ifficulty in applying the color. Dip the 
sheet into the water horizontally and blot off 
the superfluous water immediately, so that there 
may be no streakiness caused by the irregular 
flowing-off of the water. The success of this 
wetting is astonishing: spots that before resisted 
treatment will clear themselves readily and 
take all desired details. 

For the success of a bromoil-print, it is of 
the greatest importance that it be dried after 
completing the bleaching-process (bleaching, 
acidifying and fixing). It is absolutely impos- 
sible to treat the print effectively with the pig- 
ment unless this drying has taken place, and a 
whole string of ill results will follow an attempt 
to do so. On the other hand, drying after 
developing and fixing the black print, before 
bleaching, may be omitted without injury to 
the finished print. — Photo. Korrespondenz. 
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GEORGIA PINES 


GEORGE 8S. SEYMOUR 


The Critic at the Breakfast Table 


GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR 


O,” said the Critic, shaking his head 
sadly; “they won't do. Your pic- 
tures are very nice, Mr. Photographer, 

but they violate every rule of composition. For 
instance, this one is out of balance. You have 
a boat down in the lower right-hand corner, and 
nothing on the opposite side to offset it except a 
stretch of open sea. That won’t do. Here is 
your ‘Swimming Pool.’ It lacks distance. It 
is simply a little nook blocked in on all sides — 
you can’t get in and you can’t get out. That 
won't do. Take this sunset’ Why, gracious, 
your sun is right in the center of the picture! 
Horrors! Don’t you know there should be 
nothing in the exact center’ The eye must 
have a chance to travel ’round. There must be 
well-arranged lines leading you from one object 
to another. Look at that picture behind the 
door — ‘Georgia Pines’—and you will see 
what I mean. There is a walk carrying you 
into the picture; your eye rests for a moment 
upon the building, and then you gaze off into 
the distance. The dark mass on the left is 
balanced against the light spot on the right. 
That is what I call a good composition.” 

* But don’t you think something can be left 
to the imagination?” said the Kid Student. 


«For instance, might not one imagine China at 
the other side of-the sea?” 

Only young ladies of temperament could do 
so,” the Critic responded tolerantly. “The 
thing is unknown te any rule of criticism.” 

The Bookworm, who had been burrowing 
into the rubbish of Mrs. Pepper’s book-case, 
now joined the conversation. *‘ How pat that 
old fellow Pope was with his aphorisms! Just 
as you were saying : 


‘ The critic else proceeds without remorse, 
Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force.’ ” 


«Very true,” replied Mr. Criticus. ‘“ Please 
hand me almost any book that has old masters 
in it and I will illustrate further. Thank you. 
Um — um —this is Van Dyck —all portraits. 
Not a good example. Another, please. No, 
not those old religious pictures, they are so 
hard to understand nowadays. An illustrated 
catalog of George Inness—just the thing! 
Take the first picture, ‘ Moonrise ’— what’s 
this! A great big round moon right in the 
middle of the canvas! Preposterous! It must 
be one of his poorer works.” 

“ But don’t you believe that the moon is not 
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what he meant us to look at at all, but rather 
the half-seen objects around it that you mostly 
have to imagine ’”’ ventured the Kid Student. 
The Critic smiled with pity and did not deign 
an answer. ‘“* Mill Pond’ —hm! Nothing in 
it. ‘Home of the Heron’—a row of trees 
strung right across the picture; no lines at all. 
‘ After a Summer Shower ’ — a road starting to 
the left of the center and leading you square 
off the left side of the picture. How peculiar! 
‘ Threatening ’— man looking at the sky. Now, 
do you know, there is absolutely no composi- 
tion whatever about that! I am disappointed 
in Inness. Evidently he was not the great 
artist that we had thought him. Ah, but wait ; 
here is a perfect beauty! ‘Pompton River.’ 
See how those lines radiate with just the proper 
irregularity almost from the four corners of the 





picture and come to a focus so as just to avoid 
the center. Splendidly arranged composition !” 

* But, dear Mr. Criticus, that is one of his 
earliest works,” observed the juvenile. 

The fat fellow at the head of the table with a 
napkin under his chin, who had been following 
the conversation with all the awe of an inbred 
philistine, now burst into expression. “Seems 
to me it’s the same in art as it is in bridge; 
you first learn your rules and then you learn to 
forget them.” 

For the first time in the history of Our Table 
the Critic almost became indignant. “It is 
only the enlightened that are expected to un- 
derstand anything, Mr. Nudd,” he replied, 
severely. ‘“ But laying Inness aside and re- 
turning to the subject of art, as I was 
saying —” 


Landscape-Composition 
ARTHUR W. DOW 


HE modern arbitrary division of Painting 
into Representative and Decorative has 
put composition into the background 

and brought forward nature-imitation as a sub- 
stitute. ‘The picture-painter is led to think of 
likeness to nature as to the most desirable qual- 
ity for his work, and the designer talks of * con- 
ventionalizing”’; both judging their art by a 
standard of Realism rather than of Beauty. 

In the world’s art epochs there was no such 
division. Every work of space-art was re- 
garded as primarily an arrangement, with 
Beauty as its raison d’etre. Even a portrait 
was first of all a composition, with the facts and 
the truth subordinate to the greater idea of 
esthetic structure. Training in the funda- 
mental principles of Composition gave the 
artists a wide field —they were at once archi- 
tects, sculptors, decorators and picture-painters. 

Following this thought of the oneness of art, 
we find that the picture, the plan and the pat- 
tern are alike in the sense that each is a group 
of synthetically related spaces. Abstract design 
is, as it were, the primer of painting, in which 
principles of Composition appear in a clear and 
definite form. In the picture they are not so 
obvious, being found in complex interrelations 
and concealed under detail. 

The designer and picture-painter start in the 
same way. Each has before him a blank space 
on which he sketches out the main lines of his 
composition. This may be called his Line-idea, 
and on it hinges the excellence of the whole ; 
for no delicacy of tone, or harmony of color, can 
remedy a bad proportion. A picture, then, 
may be said to be in its beginning actually a 


pattern of lines. Could the art-student have 
this fact in view at the outset, it would save 
him much time and anxiety. Nature will not 
teach him composition. The sphinx is not more 
silent than she on this point. He must learn 
the secret as Giotto and della Francesca and 
Kanawoka and Turner learned it, by the study 
of art itself in the works of the masters, and by 
continual creative effort. If students could 
have a thorough training in the elements of 
their profession, they would not fall into the 
error of supposing that such a universal idea 
as Beauty of Line could be compressed into a 
few cases like the “triangle,” * bird’s-wing,” 
“line of beauty,” or “ scroll-ornament,” nor 
would they take these notions as a kind of 
recipe for composing the lines of pictures. 

From “ Composition,” by Arthur W. Dow. 


‘“ 

In order to express ourselves well or ill it is 
necessary that we should have something to say. 
About twenty years ago an astronomical 
chart was made of the Pleiades. The work 
oocupied six years, and six hundred stars were 
recorded. Five years ago a sensitive plate was 
exposed for two hours on this constellation, 
and recorded over two thousand stars. To be 
exact, the camera recorded in two hours over 
sixteen hundred more stars than the astronomer 
discovered in six years with a powerful refrac- 
tor. This is only one of the great discoveries 
made by means of that wonder-working power— 
Photography. It has revealed to us more 
nature-secrets than were ever dreamed of even 
by that wise philosopher, Horatio. 





The Use of Ray-Filters 





W. H. GARNBERG 


IME and again one hears from amateur 

circles the question, if and when is it 

necessary to use a ray-filter in photo- 
graphing landscapes, in order to obtain a correct 
reproduction of color-values ¢ That this question 
will continue to be asked, is shown by the fre- 
quent reference to the subject in the photo- 
graphic periodicals and in the literature issued 
by the manufacturers of dryplates. 

Every amateur who wishes to produce suc- 
cessful work under all conditions should under- 
stand fully the why and wherefore regarding 
light-filters ; but before entering upon a discus- 
sion of the subject, the following leading princi- 
ples may be laid down: 

A filter is useful only in conjunction with an 
orthochromatic plate. The best effect is not 
obtained with a given filter or with a given 
plate, but plate and filter should be selected with 
a view to their suitability for each other. In 
order to obtain the best results, different filters 
should be selected according to the circumstances. 
A negative made with a filter will only show the 
desired result when both time of exposure and 
development are correct. 

The ordinary photographic plate is rarely 
sensitive to any but the short-wave light-rays, 
i. @., the blue, violet and ultra-violet. Yellow 
and green make very little impression on it, and 
red still less. It should be noted that yellow, 
yellowish green and red, the colors that affect 
the plate least, are precisely the ones that are 
brightest to the eye; while blue and violet 
appear dark. White daylight contains rays of 
all these colors and, when combined, their effect 
on the eye is that of white. The color of sur- 
rounding objects is due to the fact that a large 
portion of the colored rays falling upon them 
are absorbed by each object according to its 
nature, while other rays are reflected. The 
object, therefore, appears to us in the color of 
the rays reflected from its surface. In most 
sases these colors are not simple, but are com- 
posed of several quite different colors. So we 
find that the leaves of trees reflect not only 
green and yellow, but also blue, red and other 
rays. When we examine these objects, they 
naturally appear in the mixed color produced by 
the various reflected rays, according to their 
effect upon our eyes. We are, therefore, 


scarcely sensible of the optically much darker 
blue and purplish red reflected from the leaves 
of trees when contrasted with the bright yellow 





and yellowish green, and we are just as little 
sensible of the blue rays reflected abundantly 
by a brick wall, because the brighter yellowish 
red and red rays have a stronger effect on our 
eyes. 

So the photographic plate sees, or is sensitive 
to, the colors of objects according to their actinic 
properties; and as blue and violet are to it 
bright colors, while green, yellow and red are 
dark — when taking a photograph of foliage 
we are dependent upon the blue rays reflected 
from the leaves for whatever impression we get. 
In the same way it is the blue rays reflected 
from the brick wall that act on the plate. 

If, then, the blue light reflected from the 
foliage or from the brick wall should be sufficient 
in quantity to have an actinic effect about equal 
to that of the green or red rays on the eye, the 
image registered on the plate will correspond 
closely to that seen by the eye, and we would 
obtain with an ordinary plate and without a 
ray-tilter a satisfactory reproduction of the 
colors of the objects in black and white. But 
that the optically-bright and the chemically- 
active colors of an object should act together in 
this way can occur only so exceptionally, that it 
may be said it never does happen. There is, on 
the contrary, always a lack of uniformity in 
their action. A clump of foliage which to the 
eye appears of a medium green, may really be 
chemically quite active, sending out many blue 
rays that will act on the plate almost as strongly 
as if they were white, while their presence can 
hardly be recognized by the eye; another clump 
that looks just as bright may send out so few 
chemically active rays that it will appear almost 
black in the photograph. Every one who has 
had some experience in landscape-photography 
has doubtless noticed in one or another of his 
pictures, a bit of meadow, a grove, a single tree, 
ete., that is reproduced so distinctly that its un- 
usual appearance has caused astonishment. He 
will usually, however, find the green much too 
dark. In the first case the effect was due solely 
to the presence of a large quantity of blue rays. 
But this apparent orthochromatic action does not 
give a correct representation, because the object 
being depicted by the aid of its blue rays only, 
those points alone, from which the strong blue 
reflections come, will be shown. But as these 
points may have a different location from the 
optically-bright points, the form of the leaves 
becomes distorted, because the green portions 
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ON THE STEPS 


that give it shape are not shown. A picture of 
a tree made under such conditions will show 
a detailless mass with numerous bright points 
interspersed, whose form has no resemblance to 
leaves. In the case of a wall, a rock or similar 
object, being of variable shape, the distortion is 
not noticeable. 

As one can never tell by the appearance of 
an object whether there is a preponderance of 
the optically bright or of the chemical rays, it is 
better to restrain the action of the short-wave 
rays and to try to photograph only those rays 
that are clearly perceptible to the eye. To do 
this, the yellow rays must be allowed a more 
pronounced action on the plate, while orange, 
yellow-green, red, green and blue follow in a 
descending scale. We must, therefore, use a 
plate on which the colored rays will act in that 
order. As pure red tones occur but rarely in 


ALICE F. FOSTER 


ordinary landscapes, we may be satisfied with a 
plate that will register the orange, yellow, green 
and blue rays in their natural order of luminosity. 

By mixing minute quantities of certain color- 
ing substances with the emulsion of the plates, 
their color-sensitiveness can be so modified as 
to become sensitive to one or more of the opti- 
cally luminous colors. Such plates are called 
color-sensitive, to distinguish them from the 
ordinary plates, whose natural sensitiveness is 
for blue and violet light only. Up tothe present 
time, however, plate-makers have not succeeded 
in producing a color-sensitiveness equal to the 
natural blue-violet sensitiveness of the ordinary 
dryplate; and even in the best orthochromatic 
plates the blue and violet rays preponderate so 
strongly that the other colors have little value 
in comparison. To obtain their full value, we 
must shut out enough of the chemically-active 
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rays by placing a yellow filter between the 
object and the plate, to allow the green, yellow 
and red rays to pass through and act upon the 
plate in undiminished strength. 

The best effect is obtained from such a filter 
when it is sufficiently dark in color to absorb 
enough of the blue and violet rays without at 
the same time losing any of the other rays, per- 
mitting the green and yellow particularly to pass 
through undiminished. The filter should, there- 
fore, vary in intensity according to cireum- 
stances. In the fall, when a relatively smaller 
amount of blue light is present, a given lighter 
filter will be sufficient; at other times a darker 
one must be used to hold back the over-active 
actinic rays. In general, all the requirements 
of landscape-photography can be met with three 
filters of varying intensity ; and within narrower 
limits two will answer for a large number of 
-ases. 

The selection of a filter does not depend 
upon the style of camera used, but rather on the 
character of the plate; for if a plate has a 
greater sensitiveness for the blue and violet rays 
than for yellow and green, then naturally it will 
require a darker yellow filter than would be 
needed for one with better color-sensitiveness. 
But if a darker filter is used, it will of course 
require a proportionally longer exposure than 
with a lighter filter. 

The time of exposure, as well as the mode of 
development, has great influence on the manner 
in which the color-tones will be reproduced, and 
only when these are practically correct will the 
color-values be registered satisfactorily, even if 
the density of the filter is right. The correct 
time of exposure can be determined only by 
experiment, taking as a basis that required for a 
correct negative on the same plate without a 
filter. As we have said, orthochromatic plates 
are essential. But even if plate, filter and 
exposure are absolutely correct, we have still to 
reckon with development; but as the different 
developing-agents vary greatly in their mode of 
action, it is not possible to lay down fixed rules. 
The safest way is to take the moment of the 
appearance of the image as the basis of time, 
using a test-plate on a white and black object, 
and noting the time required from the appear- 
ance of the image till the highlights are sufti- 
ciently dense while the blacks remain clear, 
which would give practically the correct time 
for the regular exposure. 

In conclusion a few practical suggestions are 
offered regarding the best filters to be used with 
orthochromatic plates in given cases, and as to 
modifying the time of exposure, ete. 

In landseape-views as a general thing red and 


orange tones may be disregarded and the atten- 
tion devoted to the green and yellow on the 
one hand, and the blue and purple on the other. 
In simple views or record-pictures, and when, 
owing to movement of the object, a short expo- 
sure is demanded, a high degree of tone-correct- 
ness may be neglected. In such cases the blue 
light needs to be only slightly restrained by a 
very light filter, so that yellow and green objects, 
rich in luminous rays, may have a perceptible 
action on the plate. This would also tend to 
bring out the heavier white clouds on the darker 
blue of the sky. For this purpose the so-called 
‘instantaneous ”’ filter answers well, as the in- 
crease of exposure which it requires is very 
slight and in practice may sometimes be 
neglected; but if full exposure is desired, about 
one-half should be added to the normal exposure 
without filter, /.e., one and a half seconds for 
one second. 

If a higher degree of tone-correctness is 
desired, giving yellow, green and blue in their 
proper relative luminous value, a darker filter 
must be taken, the most suitable being what is 
known as a “correct tone’ filter. In using 
this filter a three-times exposure will be needed 
if plates with a high yellow-green and natural 
sensitiveness are used. 

In cases where it is desirable to virtually 
eliminate the blue rays, a still darker filter will 
be called for, such as the * contrast” filter, 
which requires about five times the ordinary 
exposure. This is useful in photographing dis- 
tant objects, such as mountains, in the back- 
ground, and it is desired to bring these out 
distinetly ; or when light clouds are to be taken 
on a blue sky. 

In a few comparatively rare cases in land- 
seape-photography a fourth filter can be used to 
advantage, viz., an “ all-color ” filter, which will 
include orange and red in its range. This would 
be useful chiefly for autumn views where red and 
orange foliage predominates, also for morning 
and evening views and pictures of plants and 
vegetation where there is much of these colors. 
Of course for such views a plate highly sensi- 
tized for orange and yellow would be needed. 
As these plates have only a limited sensitiveness 
for red in comparison with blue and violet, the 
latter must be shut out with the darker yellow 
filter. — Adapted from Wiener Mitteilungen. 


i 


THE manufacturer should always bear in 
mind that, in the aspirations of capable and 
high-minded craftsmen, susceptible and respon- 
sive mediums of expression are essential factors. 

L. F. Hammer, Sr. 
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Photographic Nomenclature 


ONCERNING the use by PHotu-Era of 
C the word *condensor,” instead of * con- 
denser,” we are pleased to state that this has 
been our custom for many years, because the 
word seemed to us a logical designation of this 
part of an optical lantern or of an enlarging- 
apparatus. Its use, exactly as spelled, is ap- 
proved by a number of scientific institutions in 
America and Europe. 

A standard work on projection, by Dr. R. 
Neuhauss, contains a paragraph on the subject. 
Says Dr. Neuhauss, “ Condensator,” (.e¢., con- 
densor of light-rays, is derived from the Latin ; 
but as it did not suit the popular taste, the word 
itself was shortened to “condensor.” Much 
ink has been spent in attempts to prove that 
the application of “condensor” was nonsense, 
and that one should use the term “ condenser.” 
We will leave the field to those persons who 
choose “ condenser,” and shall continue to use 
the term * condensor,” because it expresses quite 
properly the meaning of the device; while those 
who engage in the process of condensing may 
be regarded as “condensers.” 

As a matter of fact, both terms are correct ; 
but preference of the term “condensor”’ will 
not only help enrich photographic nomencla- 
ture, but will distinguish it readily from the 
numerous pieces of apparatus used in mechanics 
and chemistry, and known as “ condensers.” 


Enlarging Without a Condensor 


HE subject of making enlargements from 

negatives, without using a condensor, is one 
which interests many workers, particularly the 
ecamera-user who has only recently begun to 
appreciate the desirability of doing the work 
he has hitherto entrusted to the professional 
photo-finisher. The process is a very practical 
one, and can be accomplished with comparative 
ease, either by daylight or artificial light. It 
has been described in PHoro-Era a number of 
times by competent workers. Among the best 
articles on this subject are * Enlarged Copies 
Direct,” by A. E. Swoyer, see PxHoro-Era, 
June, 1909, and “Enlarging by Are-Light, 
Without a Condensor,” by L. F. Mitten, see 
PuHoro-Era, September, 1909, and “ Enlarging 
by Incandescent Electric Light,” by A. E. 
Swoyer, see PHoto-Era, November, 1909. 


The Integrity of Colors 


XPERIMENTS with a color-chart during 

the daytime are extremely valuable in de- 
termining the choice of the proper shade of 
screen for a certain kind of artificial illuminant. 
If the chart be examined first by the artificial 
light and then, as quickly as possible, by clear 
daylight, and carefully noting which colors 
have changed their hue — appearing lighter or 
darker — and repeating this experiment several 
times, one can obtain a very clear idea of the 
subject. As artificial illuminants, even those 
which approximate direct daylight, destroy the 
integrity of colors, compensating screens are 
indispensable in serious watercolor-work. 


The Amateur Portraitist 


HE last contest in our Guild department, 

‘* Home-Portraits,’’ has revealed the fact 
that, possessed as he is, of culture, refined artistic 
taste and adequate technical skill, the amateur 
is able to produce work which compares favor- 
ably with that of high-class professional practi- 
tioners. But as portraiture is undoubtedly the 
most difficult department of photography, the 
amateur is very apt to disclose his lack of rudi- 
mentary training in such particulars as the 
arrangement of the limbs, direction of the eyes, 
distribution of the light and character of the back- 
ground. ‘Then, too, he is inclined to place the 
main emphasis where it does not belong, and to 
permit lines and objects to assert themselves 
instead of subduing them. The lessons of sim- 
plicity and harmony have yet to be learned by 
many; but these principles, to be true, should 
be the natural expression of what is felt and 
experienced individually. As the worker’s 
temperament is manifested in all that he does, 
so should it individualize his photographic 
activities, although the department of portraiture 
calls for technical knowledge — apart from a 
certain psychological aptitude — required in no 
other field of photographic endeavor. 

Hence it is that many successful pictorialists 
who enter the domain of professional portraiture 
experience only disappointment and failure. It 
is simply because they lack suitable preparation, 
and which pre-knowledge can be acquired only by 
serious, patient study under favorable conditions. 
Of course, if a practitioner is content to produce 
mediocre work, he can blame only himself when 
it fails of recognition by masters in the art. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN. 


An Association of Amateur Photographers ; 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAY we RA, Dee. 


_This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the magazine 
sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Park-Scenes 


ArrER months of seclusion indoors with only house- 
work and smudgy flashlights for exercise, even the city- 
bred camera must sigh for fresh air and the open places, 
and, if real country prove inaccessible, it will no doubt 
seek the next best thing, and lure its owner to the city- 
park. And where else may one hope to find so large a 
variety of subjects in so limited a space? Here within 
easy range you will observe “ Spring-Scenes,” “* Bridges,” 
“ Architectural Subjects,” ‘‘ Landscape with Figures,” 
* Animals,” ‘“ Birds,” ‘“ Flowers,” and many more. 

One great disadvantage, particularly in the small 
parks, is that the hand of man is too evident in the 
smooth-cut lawns and curving paths, in shrubbery and 
flower arrangements too conventional to pass for Nature's 
handiwork. In the larger reservations, however, where 
some of the natural scenery has been preserved, one 
may find bits of woodland or stream that would pass for 
Nature’s own. 

Here, perhaps — even more than elsewhere — is needed 
the warning not to include too much in your view. This 
is a case where a part is better than the whole, and one 
not infrequently sees prints from which two or more 
pictures could be made each one far better in composi- 
tion than the original view. 

A side hill dotted with graceful trees may charm the 
eye, and each individual specimen or pleasing group 
seem so attractive that one is inclined to step back and 
try to include them all. The part of wisdom would be 
not to step back but to advance, and select some well- 
placed tree or clump of trees for study. Look the 
ground over from all sides and see what lighting is best, 
and from what side the group falls into best lines of 
composition. Quite possibly the rule will still hold and 
a part be better than the whole. The trunks and lower 
branches at one side of the picture-space with a little 
vista beyond is often very satisfactory. Perhaps half a 
dozen pictures can be made, any one of them better 
than a panoramic view of the whole would have been. 

In Roger Williams Park, Providence, are several 
graceful clumps of silver birches at the margin of a 
pond whose “ counterfeit presentments”’ may be seen 
in art-stores from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Pictures 
of the sheep in this park are also numerous ; and, speak- 
ing of animals, that is another large subject in most 
parks. Even the “Zoo” is legitimate prey for the 
camera, and, where animals are given large range as in 
the park at Washington, one can, by judicious manage- 
ment, produce almost the effeet of a wild beast in its 
native haunts. 

But apart from the “ Zoo” there are many living 
things worthy of study. The camera-naturalist will 
make friends with the gray squirrels, and persuade them 
to pose in some characteristic attitude, while the seeker 
of genre subjects will catch them eating from some 
child’s hand or perched on his shoulder. The swans are 


an always fascinating study, and the pigeons on Boston 
Common are almost as numerous and tame as the 
famous ones of St. Mark’s. 

The lover of human nature will find no lack of mate- 
rial here, nor will the admirer of fine horses. What 
splendid opportunities there are along the bridle paths 
of New York’s Central Park at the fashionable hour on 
a fine spring-day! And what interesting scenes may be 
caught on the Mall or along the carriage road; while 
for the devotee of ‘* Realism” what more “ convincing ” 
themes than the wrecks of humanity often to be seen on 
park-benches in close proximity to the world of fashion 
and opulence. French artists have not been slow to 
note the picturesqueness of the nurses and their small 
charges in the Jardin du Luxembourg. Perhaps we are 
losing opportunities along that line. In most parks 
there will be monuments or buildings worthy of one’s 
efforts. Roger Williams Park has a treasure in the 
old Williams Cottage — quaint and historic. Central 
Park has many monuments, the most interesting of which 
is the Egyptian Obelisk near the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. In taking anything like the obelisk, where you 
wish the inscriptions to stand out as clearly as possible, 
choose a time when the sun strikes it obliquely, so that 
the cuttings are strongly lighted on one side, while 
the other is in shadow, and give a somewhat short expo- 
sure to ensure a sharp, crisp negative with good con- 
trasts. 

At this season the parks are a happy hunting-ground 
for the botanist who hunts with his camera. So many 
flowering shrubs are graceful in line and effective in 
mass. Morningside is rich in these, and offers many 
pleasing arrangements. In this field of flower photo- 
graphy, however, one has to have one’s wits about him, 
to carry away on the plate the effect that has pleased 
the eye. The conventional flower beds of the Public 
Garden, in Boston, may be a blaze of color and look very 
tempting, but turn your back on them and choose rather 
the less “ noisy,” but more simple and satisfactory views 
along the streams and paths of the Fenway. Some curv- 
ing line of bank or arch of bridge with bending 
branches framing it, or quiet cove with sailing swans, 
will lend itself far better to reproduction with the 
camera. 

The list of subjects to be found on a stroll through 
the park, then, is so varied as to seem almost limitless, 
and the opportunities to display one’s powers of discern- 
ment and forbearance are almost as numberless. If, on 
a bright sunny day, you find a subject in which a good 
foreground is spoiled for your purpose by a distance or 
middle distance that is too “‘ busy ” or does not suit the 
composition, come again on a gray day, or when there 
is mist or fog, and perhaps you will find your “ picture ” 
waiting for you. 

It is astonishing what differing effects can be given 
by the same arrangement of objects under varying 
lights and different atmospheric conditions. Do not be 
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content, then, with one visit; but go in all weathers 
and at all times of day. Avoid complexity and confu- 
sion, and seek for the subject good in line and not 
dependent for its beauty on any strong effect of color. 

For pictures suitable for this contest, it is desirable 
that there be something about the picture which will 
characterize it as having been taken in a park. A 
single figure posed against a group of bushes or a tree, 
or any other background which might be found easily 
anywhere else, would not answer the purpose. Park- 
scenes do not include portraits; but a single figure, as 
is shown in the admirable picture, “ In the Bronx,’ by 
Dr. Ruzicka, which embellishes the front-cover and one 
of the inside pages of this issue, is a very safe example 
to follow. 

If a view to be taken is in a shady corner, or where 
overhanging branches obscure the light, a longer ex- 
posure may be found necessary. With this end in view 
the camerist should use a larger diaphragm which will 
admit more light and thus lessen the exposure, or he 
may use the shutter at as low a speed as will obviate 
motion. If more than a fraction of a second’s exposure 


is required, then it is safe to place the camera upon a 
tripod. Another expedient is the use of very high- 
speed plates or films. Amid conditions of this kind, 
however, it is well to err on the side of overexposure than 
underexposure. 


Change of Guild Contest 


On account of the general interest which has been 
manifested in animal-photography, it has been sug- 
gested that we substitute “‘ Animal-Pictures”’ for ‘ Gen- 
eral Subjects” for the June, 1913, competition. The 
iiluminating and practical article on this subject, by 
William S. Davis. which appears in this issue, will be of 
great help to those who are interested in the photo- 
graphy of animals, whether in the open or in the home. 
This subject, of course, includes wild animals, pets. 
quadrupeds as well as birds —in fact every phase of 
animal-life. It is needless to say that this subject must 
be treated as pictorially as possible, for mere records 
which have only a zoological value are less desirable in 
this Guild contest. 
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LADY READING 
FIRST PRIZE 
HOME-PORTRAITS 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoto-ERA, 
Round Robin Guild Editor, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00; Second: Value $5.00; 
Third: Value $2.50; Honorable Mention: Those whose 
work is deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning picture, or in later issues, will be given Honor- 
able Mentions. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of first prize may have a 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, instead 
of supplies. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ERra, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1913 


March —“ Architectural Subjects.” Closes April 30. 
April — “Spring-Scenes.”’ Closes May 31. 

May — “ Park-Scenes.” Closes June 30. 

June — “ Animal Subjects.” Closes July 31. 

July —* Wild Flowers.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Marine-Studies.” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Shore-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 
October — “‘ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “‘ Christmas Cards.”” Closes December 31. 
December — “‘ Home-Scenes.”” Closes January 31. 








Awards — Home Portraits 

First Prize: Claude L. Powers. 

Second Prize: C. E. Kelsey. 

Third Prize: Harry D. Williar. 

Honorable Mention: Beatrice B. Bell, Rupert Bridge, 
Emma C, Durrant, Maurice T. Fleisher, John W. Gillis, 
Alex. Hudiska, F. H. Knickerbocker, Fred Licome, 
Wm. Ludlum, Jr., T. H. Marsh, Claude Davis Millar, 
Leander Miller, Paul R. Morrison, Kimbay Narusawa, 
Wm. G. Ogilvie, Richard Pertuch, Edward R. Rollins, 
Anna M. Shurtleff, D. Vincent Smith, Wm. L. Stephens, 
H. E. Stout, E. J. Williams. 


Monthly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraB_LE MEnTIons in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. The rules on opposite column apply here. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 
Subjects for each contest is “General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 


First Prize: Theodora Vinal ; second prize: Henry 
R. Neeson; third prize: Faith Ivimey. 


Special Prize-Competition 
For Hand-Colored Photographs 


To encourage the fascinating pastime of coloring 
photographie prints, PHoro-Era offers a series of 
prizes, aggregating $25.00, for the best three hand- 
colored pictures. 


CONDITIONS 


1. The contest is open only to amateur photographers — 
beginners and advanced workers—who live in the 
United States of America. Professional and semi- 
professional photographers are not eligible. 

2. The subject to be colored, size, and style of color- 
ing are at the discretion of the contestant; but it must 
be a print upon any sensitized photographic paper. 

3. The colors must have been deposited with the aid 
of the brush. Watercolors in the form of cakes, tubes, 
bottles, sheets or stamps should be used. 

4. The work of coloring, as well as all the photo- 
graphic work, must be by the contributor. 

5. Pictures awarded prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-ERa. 

6. All prints not receiving a prize or Honorable Men- 
tion will be returned to the senders, if fully prepaid and 
accompanied by full amount of return postage at the 
rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 

7. Contest closes May 15, 1915. 


AWARDS 
First Prize $10.00 
Second Prize 7.50 
Third Prize . 5.00 


Next three in order of merit will receive a prize of 
$2.00 each. 

Prizes will be awarded in photographie materials 
advertised in PHoro-ErRa, to be selected by the winners. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is de sired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 

















F, C. — You will look vainly in a standard dictionary 
of painters for “ Angelo” and “Vecchio.” If you 
will describe the pictures or, better still, send them to 
me, I will try to identify them for you. It may be that 
the first stands for Michelangelo, erroneously written 
Michel Angelo; or for Agnolo, popularly known as 
Andrea del Sarto. Vecchio is not the name of a well- 
known painter, as it means “‘ The Elder,” as, for instance, 
Giacomo Palma, il Vecchio; or Bellini, il Vecchio. ete. 


HERR V. DER BRINK 
THIRD PRIZE 
HOME-PORTRAITS 
HARRY D. WILLIAR 


H. W.— To print a border on your picture, take 
black paper and carefully cut an opening the size you 
wish to have your print. Mount this on glass the size 
of the printing-frame to be used. Take the piece cut 
from this mask, and cut off about an eighth of an inch 
each way. Then from another piece of paper cut an 
opening large enough to allow as wide a tinted border 
as you wish to have around your picture. On another 
piece of glass the same size as the first, mount this 
second mask, and in the center mount the piece cut 
from the first mask. In printing, use the first mask 
when exposing from the negative, then carefully adjust 
the print on the second mask so that the print is in 
register with the center paper which protects it, and 
give a very quick exposure for the border. 

T. G. — By “ sunning down” is meant the brief ex- 
posure of a too contrasty print to a strong light between 
printing and developing. It takes off the glaring quality 
of too strong highlights and tones down the “ chalk and 
ink ” effect. 
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THE BRIDE 
SECOND PRIZE 
HOME-PORTRAITS 
c. E. KELSEY 





H. J.— The slight fog of which you complain may 
be due to the sun shining on the lens in such a manner 
as to reflect into the camera. 

If this reflection strikes the plate directly, it causes a 
spot of light called in the vernacular a “ ghost”; but 
sometimes the light will reflect from the lens or some 
bright part of the fittings and cause general fogginess. 
See to it that all parts of the shutter and lens setting 
are dead black. 

L. T. — It seems to me that the discoloration of the 
prints is due to the imperfect fixation of prints developed 
in Non Abrasion Developer, that is, containing Iodide. 

If so, the remedy is obvious. Be sure to immerse the 
prints at once, and do not let them pack together too 
closely in the bath. Handle them over occasionally. 
The old spots may yield to a fresh, strong bath even now. 

C. P.— The olive tone in your Azo prints is due 
probably to overexposure. Azo develops more slowly 
than Velox. T.eave your print in the developer for at 
least 45 seconds. If it won’t bear development for that 
length of time, shorten your exposure until it will, and 
I think you will find your blacks improved in tone. 











C. A.— The blur of which you complain looks to 
me to have been caused by movement of the camera. It 
is hardly safe to give even !5 second’s exposure without 
some support steadier than the hand. If it were a fault 
of focus, some point between the foreground and dis- 
tance should be sharp; but here there is no one zone 
sharper than another, and the answer seems to be, an 
unsteady camera. 

Even in giving an instantaneous exposure, movement 
will sometimes occur. It is a safe precaution to “hold 
your breath,” and be sure that the hand that holds the 
bulb does not touch the camera. 

M. G.— The black streaks of which you speak are 
what are called “comets.” They are of not infrequent 
occurrence in Platinum Papers, and are due sometimes 
to particles of metal in the paper, sometimes to mercury. 
Great care should be taken in the handling of the paper 
and clean trays obviate many troubles. 

Ba. 

Do not torture your mind in quest of abstract beauty ; 
be content with the beauty that is in a landscape or an 
attitude. — David de La Gamme. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
3883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should le 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















V. M. K. — Your “ Crossroads ”’ has admirably caught 
the feeling of late afternoon in September. The inter- 
est is somewhat divided, and an inch, or even an inch 
and a half, from the top would improve; but many 
faults can be forgiven a print that stimulates the 
imagination and conveys so well the impression of one 
of Nature’s charming moods. 


LADY IN WHITE 
HOME-PORTRAITS 
HONORABLE MENTION 
M. T. FLEISHER 


M. V. — In the Home-Portrait you have managed 
your light admirably, and the technical work is excel- 
lent. A little retouching would make this a fine por- 
trait. The pose would have been improved had the 
shoulders been turned a little toward the light. 

L. L. S.—The sheep picture entitled ‘“ Grazing” 
shows splendid technical work; but the composition 
would have been improved had the larger open space 
been in front of the sheep rather than behind. The 
print as it is would be improved in composition by trim- 
ming one and three-quarters inches from the right, three- 
quarters of an inch from the bottom, and one inch from 
the top. ‘Melting Snow” is almost perfect in compo- 
sition and technique. Three-sixteenths of an inch 
trimmed from the right would eliminate unsupported 
branch in upper right-hand corner. 

F. D. B.— In your “Street-Scene” a view-point more to 
the right would have given better perspective. As it is, 
you are looking too squarely at the opposite building, and 
get no vista of the street beyond. Excellent technique. 
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THOMAS BIGLOW 
HOME-PORTRAITS 
HONORABLE MENTION 
FRED’ K LICOME 






SELF-PORTRAIT 






HOME-PORTRAITS 
HONORABLE MENTION 






RICHARD PERTUCH 








THE STORY-HOUR 


B.S. — A charming landscape spoiled by the printing- 
medium. You have a suggestion of clouds in the sky, 
and of ripple in the water. The trees in the foreground 
are too dark, and lacking in detail in the shadows. A 
softer-working paper would give you detail in the 
strong lights of sky and water without blocking the 
detail in the shadows. 

F. F.— A very pretty window-portrait, but there is 
too much window. The figure is too centrally placed 
between the two windows and the pattern of the curtain 
border detracts by drawing the eye from the figure. I 
should trim one and a half inches from the left and top, 
and an inch from the right. This leaves a very attrac- 
tive picture. 

W. G. O. —In your portrait of the child standing by 
the piano, you have made the mistake of getting your 
figure in too large for the picture-space. Her toes 
touch the bottom of the print, while the top of her bow 
is cut off by the upper edge. She has no room to move. 
Your lighting also is very * flat’; that is, the child is 
facing the source of light so squarely. that there are no 
shadows cast, and the result is a lack of roundness and 
modeling. 





EDWARD H. WESTON 


M. Bb. — In this * Mother and Child” group, you 
have made the very easy mistake of allowing the 
mother’s face to be bent too far over the child, thus 
casting a shadow on the baby’s face, and losing the 
mother’s features almost entirely. 

P. H. F. — When a view is taken so directly in front 
of a building as to show one side of it only, it is apt, as 
in this instance, to give the effect of a structure in two 
dimensions. The flat roof gives no depth, and the per- 
spective is entirely lacking. A little more either way, 
but preferably toward the shadow side, would give you 
all you need. 

F. A. D. — Your lighting was too strongly concentrated 
in this picture. Probably your sitter was too near the 
window. If you could move her out into the room a 
little, and bring the camera over near the light, you 
would obtain a better-balanced lighting. 

N. L.—A very successful portrait marred by a 
poorly chosen background. The outline of the lighted 
cheek is almost lost because it and the ground, against 
which it should be seen, are of so nearly the same value. 
A darker ground, or the same, turned so as to be in 
shadow would make a fine thing of this. 
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OUR DOLL 
HOME-PORTRAITS 
HONORABLE MENTION 
E. J. WILLIAMS 


Fixing in Winter 


IN nearly all cases chemical processes occupy a much 
longer time when the temperature is low than when it is 
normal, which in photographic practice is usually re- 
garded as 65 degrees Fahrenheit. When the effect pro- 
duced is a visible one, as in development or the fixing of 
negatives, this slowness of action has perforce to be 
allowed for, although in the case of fixation a longer 
time than is usual in summer must be allowed after the 
undeveloped silver salt has ceased to be visible, or 
stained plates will inevitably result after the lapse of a 
few weeks, or it may be months. In the case of prints. 
particularly those made upon bromide and _ gaslight 
papers, there is no visible indication of perfect fixation, 
and there is a very great danger of serious discoloration 
occurring after the finished photographs are in the cus- 
tomers’ hands. Most makers of developing-papers 
recommend fairly weak hypo baths, and in most cases 
the minimum time in which a print can be fixed under 
favorable conditions is taken asa standard. Added to 


this, we have the fact that a large number of prints are 
in the hypo bath at once, and that at times they are in 
contact with each other, thereby locally arresting the 
removal of the silver salts. In these circumstances it is 
necessary either to keep the solution up to the normal 
temperature, or to allow the prints a longer sojourn in 
it. In the quiet days which are coming, an hour or two 
may be profitably spent by cutting an undeveloped plate 
into strips and noting the time taken in fixing at 65 
degrees, 35 degrees, with a four ounce to the pint solu- 
tion and one-half the strength, and with acid and plain 
solutions containing the same proportion of hypo-sul- 
phite. Such experiments made for oneself make a more 
lasting impression than any amount of talking or reading 
will ever do. — British Journal of Photography. 
a 

Ow1nG to the increase of his international business 
G. R. Ballance, the well-known Alpine photographer, has 
closed his works at St. Moritz-Dorf, Switzerland, and 
will open a new studio and works at San Mamette, Lake 
Lugano, Italy, May 1, 1915. 
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Tue delightful genre study on our front cover, and 
repeated on page 219, is by the well-known pictorialist, 
D. J. Ruzicka, whose harmonious arrangements have 
embellished the pages of PHoro-Era from the moment 
that we discovered him. The twin-trunks, at the left, 
assert their authority in the composition, but they serve 
as an admirable foil to the graceful figure, which easily 
dominates the pictorial arrangement. The picture is 
entirely satisfying, and only a person with true artistic 
feeling could produce such an achievement. Data: 
August, 4 p.mM.; sun; 3A Kodak; stop, F/8; Eastman 
film ; 3-times filter ; one second; 71% x 91 matte bromide 
enlargement. 


Cow — page 215; summer afternoon; good light; 
F/11; Agfa Isolar plate; 145 second; camera in hand. 

Sheep — page 216; summer; clear light; 1 P.M. ; 
stop, F/11; '45 second; Agfa Isolar (non-halation) ; 
314 x 414 hand-camera. 

Another of William Norrie’s superb marines, page 
217! In previous issues we have given accounts of this 
artist’s method of working, his sincere love of nature 
and his tireless industry. He is always in a serious 
mood and all his views of the sea, like this sunset of 
the North Sea, are uniformly impressive. Data: July, 
4 p.m.; half-size Imperial Sovereign plate ; ammonia- 
pyro; Goerz Dagor; 8-inch focus; Ilford P. 0. P. print. 





NIAGARA FALLS 


THEODORA VINAL 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


As a picture of sweet innocence, the frontispiece is a 
distinet triumph. The artist, a professional of high repu- 
tation has placed the little modelin the best possible light, 
striking a fittingly high major key, and has produced, 
with seeming ease, a picture calculated to capture every 
heart. No data, except that it was made in the regular 
way, and was no special effort. 

The animals, which serve to illustrate W. S. Davis’ 
illuminating story, are certainly representative, and pro- 
claim the artist’s talent quite conspicuously. While they 
are referred to in the article, it may be stated that. as 
faithful interpretations, the portraits of the dog and 
cow, pages 215 and 215, have probably never been ex- 
celled by the camera — or the brush. Data: The Kitten, 
page 212, clear August morning; subject in sunlight 
diffused through thin screen; stop, F/8; 115 second; 
Cramer Crown; camera on tripod. 

Dog — page 213; January, about noon; sabject in 
sun; stop, F/11; Cramer Inst. Iso.; 120 second ; camera 
held in hand. 

Horses — page 214; April, 11 A.m.; good light; stop, 
F/8; Stanley plate; '5 second; Ideal ray-filter ; camera 
on tripod. 





The Study of the Nude, page 220, is from the camera 
of I. Benjamin, one of a collection of prints sent the 
Editor several years ago. Mr. Benjamin is one of the 
few professional practitioners who succeed in avoiding 
offensively realistic portrayal of undraped human flesh. 
No data. 

In the charming picture of the little maid feeding 
her pet, page 225, the artist has produced a most suc- 
cessful composition. The lighting has been skilfully 
managed and the harmonious combination of varying 
material is extremely admirable. Data: Waterbury por- 
trait lens, used wide open; cap-exposure ; 4x 5 Stanley ; 
pyro; Prof. Plat. Cyko, warm toned. 

The prize picture by the late W. B. Davidson, page 
225, is an exemplary home-portrait. Were the artist 
living, the print would have been entered in the recent 
Guild competition and, doubtless, would have captured 
a prize. No data. 

The group of men constituting the present executive 
board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
page 227, is a piece of straightforward professional 
work. The arrangement is conventional, with evidence 
of an attempt to express concerted interest. By an 
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FAITH IVIMEY 





oversight, or by design, the secretary occupies the place 
of the chief executive (Charles F. Townsend) at the ex- 
treme right. The likenesses are all unimpeachably 
correct, and the lighting strong to yield a brilliant pic- 
ture for reproduction. The table might easily have 
been draped to be less obtrusive, and the background — 
well, see Editorial, April Paoro-Era. The technique 
is impeccable. Data: January 1913; 12.50 p.m.; New 
York Portrait Camera, 11x14; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar; 18-inch focus; stop, F/8; light, north, top angle 
450; 3 seconds; Cramer Crown; pyro; 11 x 14 Cyko 
Glossy print. 

The portrait by Garo, page 229, is a masterly effort 
by reason of the simplicity and dignity of pose, and the 
superb quality of the lighting which yields a perfectly 
balanced composition. Observe the well-managed coiffure 
of solid black; the background in its discreet, quiet 
design; the little, but important note of white in the 
comb, and the skilful treatment of the dress. And then 
realize, if you can, the prodigious amount of study, 
work ; work, study, on the part of the artist before he 
arrived at this stage of his artistry. No data. 

No one questions the ability of the author of the 
Swiss Landscape, page 252, to produce a composition 
with graceful lines and harmonious proportions. The 
tonal values are admirably preserved and dazzling detail 
of sunlit scenery has been discreetly subdued. 

The author of ‘ Georgia Pines,” page 233, need not 
apologize for his restless sky. For the picture, as a 
whole, gladdens the eye. The curving line of the road, 
made interesting by delicate shadows, leads easily and 
happily into the homestead. The setting is in artistic 
keeping. Data: February, noon; 3A Folding Pocket 
Kodak; B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, F/16; good light; 
inst., Eastman Extra Rapid film; M. Q.; bromide 
enlargement, by H. Wm. Menke, Chicago. 

Although made several years ago, the portrait of the 
eminent painter, art-instructor and author, page 254 — 
the revised edition of whose important work on picto- 
rial composition was reviewed in April PHoro-Era — 
is considered excellent, and has the warm approval of 
Mr. Dow. It is broadly handled by the artist, Kenneth 
Alexander. Data: September, 2 p.m.; light, soft; 6! 
x 8! camera; 5D Dallmeyer portrait-lens; 12-inch 
focus; stop, F/4+, 5 seconds; Cramer Crown; pyro; 
W. & C.K. K. print. 

The engaging picture of a home-scene, page 237, is 
by an amateur artist whose genre work has provoked 
general approval. The unity of arrangement and inter- 
est is here charmingly exemplified. Data: September, 
5 p.mM.; sun; +x 5 Premo Camera; Planatograph lens; 
615-inch focus; stop, F/16; 14 second ; Cramer Iso; pyro, 
tank ; Eastman Royal bromide enlargement ; redeveloped. 
Was awarded Honorable-Mention in a recent Guild 
Contest. 


Our Monthly Competition 


A LARGE number of worthy contributions to the 
‘‘ Home-Portraits ” contest was confidently expected by 
the Editor. Our readers have had ample preparation in 
the form of material help from ably-written articles and 
superb illustrations by acknowledged authorities, which 
have appeared in these pages. This, added to superior 
intelligence and taste, has enabled many amateurs to 
produce at-home portraits of sterling merit, and to be sur- 
passed only by high-class professional work, in which the 
mastery of technique cannot be disputed. Where ama- 
teurs generally err is in awkward poses, faulty drawing 
(due chiefly to lens of too short focus), lack of facial 
modeling, inharmonious accessories and backgrounds, 
bad or inadequate illumination, excess of detail, and a 
manifest ignorance of useful little tricks in directing 








the eyes, arranging the hands, ete. But for the com- 
mission of little sins, such as these, a larger number of 
near-masterpieces would have won the complete satis- 
faction of the jury. Nevertheless, most of the pictures 
submitted in this contest possessed the merit of indi- 
viduality and association far beyond the artistic element 
and, in the eyes of the family of the subject, are doubt- 
less above price. Another circumstance which barred 
not a few offerings was a wrong interpretation of the 
subject, ‘‘ Home-Vortraits.” In these cases the model 
was posed so as to illustrate a scene in common life and 
given an appropriate title, the result being a genre. 
But where the portrait-element was not impaired, as 
may be seen in the portrait of Arthur W. Dow, or 
Mr. Davidson’s non-competing “A Quiet Game,” no 
objection was raised by the jury. So when we consider 
the unusual technical difficulties which confronted these 
portrait-makers, we are disposed to be more lenient 
than in the case of out-door subjects. 

The arrangement, lighting and setting are alike 
praiseworthy in Mr. Powers’ successful print, page 242. 
The book, in similar circumstances, is usually lighted 
too strongly and thus becomes an obtrusive, disturbing 
accessory. The surroundings are appropriate, restful — 
no annoying objects lying about. The lines of the figure 
are natural and pleasing, nothing strained in the atti- 
tude. The home-atmosphere is in evidence; but the 
window, whence comes the light, is but meagerly indi- 
cated. The background — containing the suggestion of 
a window, discreetly obscured — is relieved by a spot of 
light of the right value. An atmosphere of modesty 
pervades this picture. Data: 10 a.m.; 4 seconds expo- 
sure; Standard Imperial Portrait; Pyro; Japine print. 

“The Bride,” the second prize picture, page 245. 
differs radically from the preceding picture in design, 
but yields nothing in technical excellence. The tall, 
slender figure, permeated with light, is in accord with 
the architectural lines and the soft draperies. The 
head of the subject is far above the base of the win- 
dow — contrary to rule and practice—and yet the 
face, discreetly in profile, does not suffer from the fleod 
of light to which it is subjected. The management of 
the light is quite praiseworthy, even the parts below the 
window show up well. Data: December 18; bright 
light, no sun; snow on ground; 5 x 8 Press Graflex; 
Ie Tessar; stop, F/S; 3-times ray-filter; 5 seconds; 
Standard Ortho. ; pyro, tank; Eastman Royal Bromide 
enlargement. 

The force of expression and superb modeling are the 
most striking characteristics of the portrait by Harry I). 
Williar, page 244. To bring the hand in close proxim- 
ity with the face, as a means of support — as is the case 
of this portrait —is generally a daring act in photo- 
graphic portraiture. If too strongly lighted, the hand 
is apt to detract from the face, and for that reason a 
screen to cast a kindly shadow is often employed; but 
if the hand is encased in a dark-colored glove, this ex- 
pedient may not be necessary. Here, however. the 
strong physiognomy of the model boldly asserts itself 
and suffers no detraction. The background was chosen 
wisely, and, in the circumstances, there is no indication, 
of home-surroundings. This portrait reflects high credit 
upon the skill of the artist. Data: April, 10.30 a.m. ; 
Seneca View-Camera; Vesta lens; focus, {) inches; 
stop, F/5.6; window-light; 2 seconds; Hammer Blue 
Label; metol-hydro; 712 x 942 Cyko enlargement. 

“Our Doll,” page 249, is a happy stroke —a simple, 
natural attitude, a plain setting and the pretty head un- 
spoiled by hair-ribbons, The illumination is good and 
ample, and there is room only for praise. Data: Octo- 
ber 20, 1912; 12 M.; dull light outside, from small 
north window ; 5 x 7 Pony Premo; Planatograph lens, 
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8!4-inch; stop, F/8; Cramer Banner; diluted pyro- 
soda; Carbon Black Buff enlargement; camera faced 
source of light in order to impart delicacy to negative. 

The self-portrait of a well-known pictorialist, page 
247, is one of a number, all being very successful. The 
light must have been well under control, as the values of 
the white hair and moustache of our friend Pertuch 
are particularly good. Data: February 6; clear, {)-inch 
Verito lens; F/8; +4 seconds; Standard plate; pyro; 
Prof. Cyko Plat. 

There is poise and force in Mr. Licome’s bust-portrait, 

page 247, and the likeness is regarded as excellent. 
Yet the light does not seem to have favored the eyes, 
which glitter strangely. Had the source of light been 
higher, this fault might have been obviated. Data: 
September, 11 a.m.; slight haze; home-made camera, 
5x 7; 94-inch Protar; stop, F/6.5; 6 seconds; Seed 
27; Seed M. Q., Prof. Cyko Studio. 
The management of the family group by E. H. Wes- 
ton, page 248, is unusually good. The subject was a 
trying one — the mother and two small children dressed 
in glaring white, the two large boys in black, with the 
light coming from a low source. But the grouping is 
worthy to be studied. Data: October, 4 p.m. ; light 
from four low windows; 5x7 Eastman Home-Portra.t 
camera ; 11!-inch Verito; stop, F/8, 4 seconds; Ham- 
mer Red Label; pyro-metol, tank; Cyko Buff print 
from enlarged negative. 

In *‘ Lady in White,” page 246, the title supplies the 
key to the picture. While the queenlike attitude of 
the sitter and the superbly modeled gown challenge our 
admiration, one is not apt to overlook the portrait ele- 
ment. The setting is somewhat gloomy, but yielded to 
the relatively brief exposure accorded the figure. Data: 
December ; light, very strong; 8!4-inch Goerz III; wide 
open; 3 seconds; Seed 27; pyro; W. & C. Plat. dvory 
Black. 


The Beginners’ Contest 


Tuts will now be a regular monthly feature, instead 
of a quarterly event as heretofore. In order to make it 
easy for the participants — who are obliged personally 
to do all the work including the pose and lighting of 
the subject, or te selection of the view, exposure, 
development, pr*.ting and mounting —the choice of 
subject is left entirely with them. Hence, “‘ General,” 
which co~<rs every phase of pictorial photography, will 
be the regular monthly subject in the beginners’ class. 

True artistic feeling pervades the picture of Niagara 
Rapids, entitled, ‘‘The Waters Gather, They Rush 
Along,” page 250. The values are true, and the execu- 
tion and spacing as praiseworthy as is the suggestion of 
movement in the waves. It is pleasing to note the 
absence of chalkiness in the swirl of the waters. Data: 
2A Brownie, snapshot in bright sunshine; N. C. East- 
man Film; M. Q. 

The Scotch collie, “* Rex,” page 251, could hardly have 
been portrayed better. Pose, lighting, exposure, de- 
velopment —all very successful. Data: Sept.; good 
sunlight; R.R.; 8!4-inch; F/8; !25 second; Hammer 
Red Label; pyro soda, Soft Cyko Plat., M. Q. 

In “Gray Autumn Day,” page 251, is seen picture- 
making ability of a high order. The softness of delinea- 
tion, happily suiting the character of the subject, is a 
pleasing medium of expression when used with intelli- 
gence. The group of birches occupies an appropriate 
place in the arrangement, and the disappearance of the 
road is pleasingly suggestive. Data: early Decem- 
ber, 1912; dull day; No. 8 stop; Barnet Superspeed ; 
Edinol Hydro; Cyko print. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 





In deference to the wishes of prize-winners who, for 
one reason or another, are unable to use $10.00 worth of 
supplies in a short time, the publisher will give winners 
of the first prize the choice of photographic supplies to 
the full amount of the prize, or a solid silver cup of 
artistic and original design, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Therefore, winners of the first prize 
in the Round Robin Guild monthly competitions will 
please state their preference after they shall have been 
notified of their reward. 


Writing on Negatives 


Editor of Round Robin Guild: I have noticed in 
Puoro-ERA two articles on writing on a negative to be 
reproduced on the print. I have used the following 
method for four or five years with entire success, but 
have not seen it in any photographic magazine, and I 
have talked with many professionals who told me that 
they had never used it. 

On films I write, print or mark on the reverse side 
of the film with India ink. When the print is made in 
the usual manner, the writing is printed forward just as 
written. If you work on the sensitive side, you 
naturally have to write backwards, and this requires 
considerable practice. Writing on the reverse side of 
the film is such a simple trick, that I supposed it was 
generally known. I do the same on glass negatives, 
only it is necessary to have the light at the same angle 
during the entire time of exposure, so that the shadow 
cast by the writing on the paper will be sharp and not 
fuzzy. Films being so thin, it is, of course, not neces- 
sary to take this precaution. 

Yours truly, 


F. W. JASPER. 


Kinematography in Natural Colors 


Ir is stated in Apollo that Dr. Traube has succeeded 
in producing color-films by means of a new red sensitizer 
discovered by him, which renders possible a good re- 
production of red objects in strong sunlight with an ex- 
posure of one eightieth of a second. The pictures are 
made on the three-color principle, three lenses with cor- 
responding filters being arranged one over the other and 
the film being moved horizontally. The colors are said 
to be extraordinarily true to nature. 


Too Near the Camera 


SHE (looking at photograph proofs) — “Do you 
mean to tell me that I have such an ugly nose as that? ” 

Photographer — ‘“* My apparatus cannot lie, madam.” 

She — “ Then for goodness’ sake go and get one that 
ean.’ — Boston Transcript. 
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For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light fureground, river-scenes, light-colored 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 











Exposure-Guide for May 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 





For other stops multiply by the 


number in third column 


" oes Sun Shining , 
Bright Diffused Ve 
“ Hour Sun |panrowgh | ight «= DU alt | F/4 USL X T/A 
10 a.M.to 2PM.) 1/60 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/4 F/5.6 | U.S.2 x 1/2 
9-10 a.M.and 2-3 P.M.) 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 
8-9 a.M.and 3-4P.M.) 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/4 1/2 F/6.3 U.S.24 xX 5/8 
7-8 A.M. and 4-5 P.M.| 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/3 2/3 F/7 u.63 XxX 3/4 
6-7 A.M.and 5-7 P.M.) 1/15 1/8 1/4 1/2 3/4 
5-6 a.M. and 6-7 P.M.) 1/10* 1/5* 1/3* 2/3* 11/2* F/il | U.S.8 x2 
~The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x 4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U. S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U. S. 64 xX 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 


yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 1%4; 55° K 1; 52° X 1; 30° X 12. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 


open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks ; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


PLATES. 


indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example : 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
May, 2 to 3 P.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/40 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/40X4=1/10. Hence, expos- 
ure will be 1/10 second. 

For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 




















Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 
} Brooktyn Inst. or ARTs AND Sciences | —_—April 19 to May3, _R. W. Coit, 
Annual Photographic Exhibition 1913 56 Prince St., N. Y. City 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO April 5 to May 1, Alvin R. Peebles, 
Puoro-Era Prize-Pictures, 1912 1913 Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 





CAMERA-CLUB OF Cincinnati, Y. M. C. A. April 1 to May 1,  C. H. Rouster, Y. M. C. A., 
Puoto-Era Prize-Pictures, 1911 1913 7th & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘ PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA April 1 to May 1, Maurice T. Fleisher, 
' Paul Lewis Anderson’s Exhibition 1913 Jenkinstown, Township Line, Pa. 
' To_epo Museum or ArT May, 1913 C. C. Taylor, 
Ninth American Salon 3223 Cambridge St., Toledo, Ohio 
f CAMERA CLUB oF NEw YorK April 15 to May 15, —_ Print-Committee 
Summer Exhibition by Members 1913 121 W. 68th St., N. Y. City 
Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in measures the correct time of exposure under different 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to PxHoro-Era, January, 1912. 
§ 





Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Lumiére Sigma ( Violet Label ) 


Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial 


Stanley Regular 

Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 260,Wa. Vulcan Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 
Eastman Speed-Film 

Ilford Monarch 
Imperial Flashlight 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 





Wellington Film 


Central Comet 
Class 8/4,P.E. 120, Wy. 200,Wa. Cramer Banner X 
Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Barnet Red Seal Cramer Isonon 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Wellington "Xtra Speedy Extreme Standard Polychrome 


Wellington Anti-Screen 


Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4,P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 


Portrait 











Central Special 
Defender Vulcan 

Ilford Zenith 

Hammer Extra Fast 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111,Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Ensign Film 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Premo Film Pack 





Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Red Label 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P.E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 


























THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 


With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
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Blue-Violet Tone by Catalysis 


THE reaction which takes place when a solution of 
molybdic acid is mixed with a reducer is well known: 
the liquid takes a fine blue color. This color may be 
obtained readily by adding metallic zinc to a hydro- 
chlorie solution of molybdie acid, or by dissolving the 
acid in a warm solution of sodium hyposulphite. If an 
alkaline sulphite is added in excess to a nitric or hydro- 
chlorie solution of molybdie acid, the liquid will gradu- 
ally turn blue, especially if exposed to daylight. Ifa 
bromide print is immersed in this liquid the image will 
turn blue, becoming very intense in from ten to fifteen 
minutes. After washing and drying, the prints will 
have a blue-violet tone, much more agreeable than that 
obtained by toning with ferric ferricyanide. 

Professor Namias recommends preparing the toning- 
bath in the following manner: dissolve 10 grams of 
molybdie acid in 50 cem. of stronger ammonia diluted 
in an equal quantity of water. This solution is poured 
into 50 cem. of nitric acid diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of water. The acid must not be poured into the 
molybdic solution. This mixture will keep indefinitely. 
For use take of 


Molybdic solution 50 eem. 
bd ee Suipenaa ee pavadan eke mesuunies 150 ,, 
Potassium metabisulphite 10 grams 


This bath is to be prepared just before it is to be 
used, and the prints, which should be soaked in water a 
short time beforehand, are immersed in it and left till the 
desired tone is obtained. The toning seems to be pro- 
duced by cat..lytic action of the metallic silver-image on 
the bath, the latter being in a state of unstable equilib- 
rium. It is difficult, however, to obtain pure whites, 
especially if an intense blue is desired. Nevertheless 
the method is very well adapted to marine views. 


An Odorless Toning-Solution for Developing 
Paper 


THE single-bath sulphur-toning methods, says Dr. F. 
Kropf in the Photographische Rundschau, with potas- 
sium persulphate and ammonium sulphate, as well as 
the Lumiére method with colloidal sulphur (see The 
Crucible, p. 196, Proro-Era for April, 1915), have the 
drawback of giving off more or less strong fumes of 
sulphureted hydrogen. Selenium toners are free from 
this objectionable feature, but so far have been but 
little used. Another toning-bath that is entirely free 
from odor — but whose poisonous character prevents its 
general use —is made with arsenic acid, which changes 
the silver-image to arsenate of silver. As arsenic acid 
is somewhat feeble in action, and affects the reduced 
silver very slowly, an oxydizing-substance is added to it, 
such as potassium persulphate, copper sulphate, potas- 
sium bichromate, ete. Potassium ferricyanide is not 
suitable, as it produces silver ferrocyanide, which is very 
difficult to dissolve. Potassium bichromate works most 





rapidly, potassium persulphate much slower. The for- 
mula is as follows : 


Arsenic acid, 1 to 10 solution 1 oz. 
Potassium bichromate,1 to 10 solution.. 1 oz. 
Citric acid, 1 to 10 solution 1 oz. 
Water . 12 oz. 


In this bath most makes of bromide or gaslight paper 
will take, in from twenty to thirty minutes, a beautiful 
sepia-brown tone. A stronger solution bleach as the print. 


Photographing upon Wood 


THE surface of the wood is soaked with a five per 
cent solution of potassium alum, after which it is dried 
and covered with the following solution : 


Water ...... 100 ee. (31% 02.) 

White Soap 2 grams (31 grains) 

Gelatine 2 to 5 grams (31 to 46 grains) 
Alum vecceeeee 1 gram (151% grains) 


The alum is first dissolved in a little warm water, after 
which it is added to the hot solution of gelatine and 
soap, in small portions and thoroughly stirred. This 
solution is used hot. 

When the wood is dry, one applies to the surface, for 
one or two minutes, a two per cent solution of ammonium 
chloro-hydrate and it is then dried again. It is finally 
sensitized by an application of a twenty per cent solu- 
tion of silver nitrate, applied with a camel’s-hair brush. 
The sensitized piece of wood is then exposed behind a 
negative in a special printing-frame, which will permit 
of observing the image as it develops. It is fixed in an 
ordinary hypo-sulphite bath. — Agenda Lumiere-Jougla. 


Erratum 


Our apologies to the readers of the Crucible, who 
may have wondered at the possibility of using sodium 
sulphite for toning in connection with the formula for 
sulphur-toning, published in this department, on page 
196, April number. The correct formula reads as 
follows: 

Water.. 
Sodium hyposulphite 
Dextrine (50 per cent solution) 


1,000 ec. 
125 grams 


1,000 ce. 


When ready to use, add 50 cem. hydrochloric acid. 
The Lumiére Brothers assert that it does not discolor 
the whites, nor does it need heat. 


= 


Recent exchanges give many formule for toning 
bromide prints; but the simplest of them all is one rec- 
ommended by R.R. Woodman. He dissolves a piece of 
commercial liver of sulphur about the size of a pea in 
half a pint of water. This acts energetically on the 
print, giving a fine sepia brown. The pure potassium 
sulphuret does not act with certainty. It is not neces- 
sary to wash the print before toning. 
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1913 Kodak Advertising-Contest 
$3,000.00 in Cash Prizes 


Tse Kodak Advertising-Contests are not for the pur- 
pose of obtaining sample prints. They are for the pur- 
pose of obtaining illustrations to be used in our magazine 
advertising, for street-car cards, booklet-covers, ete. 

We prefer photographs to paintings, not only because 
they are more real, but also because it seems particu- 
larly fit that photographs should be used in preference 
to drawings in advertising the photographic business. 
The successful pictures are those that suggest the pleas- 
ures that are to be derived from the use of the Kodak, 
or the simplicity of the Kodak system of photography — 
pictures around which the advertising man can write a 
simple and convincing story. Of course the subject is 
an old one—therefore the more value in the picture 
that tells the old story ina new way. Originality, sim- 
plicity, interest, beauty— and with these good tech- 
nique — are all qualities that appeal to the judges. 

In addition to the prize-pictures we often purchase 
several of the less successful pictures for future use in 
our advertising. So it will be seen that in reality our 
prize money is even bigger than what we advertise. 

There is a big future for the camera in the illustra- 
tive field. There’s a growing use of photographs in maga- 
zine and book illustrations to say nothing of the rapid 
advance along the same lines in advertising work. 
There’s a constant demand for pictures that are full of 
human interest. Such are the pictures that we need, 
that others need. The Kodak Advertising-Contests 
offer an opportunity for your entry into this growing 
field of photographic work. 


CONDITIONS 


1. Each picture is to contain a figure or figures and 
is to be suitable for use as an illustration in advertising 
the Kodak or Kodak system of amateur photography. 

2. Each print in the Grand Prize Class and Class 
“A” must be from a negative 5 x 7 or larger. Each 
print in Class “B” must be from a negative 4 x 5 or 
314 x 514 or larger. 

3. PRINTS ONLY are to be sent for competition — 
not negatives. 

4. Prints must be mounted but not framed. (Mounts 
should show about one inch margin.) 

5. No competitor will be awarded more than one 
prize. (This does not prevent a competitor from enter- 
ing as many pictures as he may desire.) 

6. Due and reasonable care will be taken of all non- 
winning prints and, barring loss or accident, they will be 
returned to their owners at our expense, but we assume 
no responsibility of loss or damage. 

The negatives from which all prize-winning prints 
are made are to become the property of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and are to be received by it in good 
order before payment of prize-money is made. 

8. Contestants who are awarded prizes must also 
furnish to us the written consent of the subject (in case 
of a minor, the written consent of a parent or guardian) 
to the use of the picture in such manner as we may see 
fit in our advertising, as per the following form : 


For value received, I hereby consent that the picture 
taken of me by. 
proofs of which are hereto attached, or any reproduction 
of the same, may be used by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany or any of its associate companies for the purpose 
of illustration, advertising or publication in any manner. 


USE THIS FORM FOR A MINOR 


I hereby affirm that I am the (Parent — Guardian ) 
ae , and for 
value received, I hereby consent that the pictures taken 
of (him — her) by proofs of 
which are hereto attached, or any reproduction of the 
same, may be used by the Eastman Kodak Company or 
any of its associate companies for the purpose of illus- 
tration, advertising or publication in any manner. 


Nore. — Blank forms will te furnished on notte ation, 


*9. All entries should be addressed to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Advertising-Department, Rochester, N. Y. 

10. In sending pictures, mark the package plainly, 
“Kodak Advertising-Contest,” and in the lower left- 
hand corner write your own name and address. Then 
write us a letter as follows: 


I am sending you to-day, by (Express — Mail) charges 


prepaid. prints. Please enter 
in your Kodak Advertising-C ompetition. Class. 
Name 
Address . 


* Entries from Canada should be sent to the Canadian Kodak 
Company, Toronto, Canada, 


11. The name and address of the competitor must be 
written legibly on a paper and enclosed in a sealed 
envelope in the same package in which the prints are 
forwarded. There is to be no writing on prints or 
mounts. 

12. We will promptly acknowledge the receipt of 
pictures and, when awards are made, will send each 
competitor a list of prize-winners. 

13. Recognized professional photographers, including 
commercial and newspaper photographers, in short all 
persons depending upon the use of a camera for a liveli- 
hood, will compete in Class “A.” Class “B” is open 
to amateurs only. 

14. This contest will close November 1, 1915, at 
Rochester, N. Y., and October 20 at Toronto, Canada. 


THE PRIZES 


Grand Prize Class 
First $500.00, Second $400.00, Total $900.00 


Open only to Professional Photographers who have 
won prizes in Professional class in previous Kodak Ad- 
vertising Contests. 

Negatives, 5 x 7 or larger. 
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Class A 
Professional Photographers Only * 


Negatives, 5 x 7 or larger 


First Prize. $500.00 
Second Prize. 400.00 
I 265 sy cei se save savcdecageoeee 250.00 
Fourth Prize 150.00 
Fifth Prize 100.00 

$1400.00 


Class B 
Amateurs Only 


Negatives, 4 x 5 or 314 x 51% or larger 


First Prize $300.00 
Second Prize..... 200.00 
Third Prize .. 100.00 
Fourth Prize. 50.00 
Fifth Prize... 50.00 

$700.00 


* Winners in 1907 and in Class A, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911 are 
not eligible. 
Note also Paragraph 13. 


SUGGESTIONS 


First of all, it should be remembered that these prizes 
are not offered for the sake of obtaining sample prints 
or negatives made with our goods. Merely pretty pic- 
tures, merely artistic pictures will not be considered. The 
pictures must in some way connect up with the Kodak 
idea — must show the pleasure that is to be derived 
from picture taking, or the simplicity of the Kodak 
system, or suggest the excellence of Kodak goods. 
Must, in short, help to sell Kodak goods, by illustration 
of some one of the many points in their favor. 

The jury will be instructed to award the prizes to 
those contestants whose pictures, all things considered, 
are best adapted to use in Kodak (or Brownie Camera) 
advertising. 

As reproductions of the pictures will often be in small 
sizes, too much detail should not be introduced. 

Pictures for reproduction should be snappy — vigor- 
ous, for they lose much by the half-tone process. 

Where apparatus is introduced, it must be up-to-date. 
If you haven’t the goods, you can borrow. 

It is highly probable that we shall want to secure some 
negatives aside from the prize winners. In such cases 
special arrangements will be made. 


THE JUDGES 


The jury of award will consist of photographers and 
of advertising men who are fully competent to pass upon 
the work submitted. Full attention will be paid there- 
fore to the artistic and technical merit of the work as 
well as to its strength from an advertising standpoint. 
Announcement of the names of the judges will be made 
later. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


George N. Bigelow 


In the death of George N. Bigelow, March 16, after a 
twelve days’ illness, the Joliet Photographic Society, 
Joliet, Illinois, lost a valued charter member, an artist 
of ability, a critic of classical music, and a man of high 
moral character and inspiring personality. He did much 
for social uplift and general betterment, and he will be 
sorely missed. 











Corning Camera Club 


THE members of the Corning (N. Y.) Camera Club 
and their guests enjoyed a lantern-slide exhibition given 
at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, February 13, by Uri 
Mulford, President of the club. 

Over two hundred lantern-slides of an exceptionally 
high quality, and the work of local amateur photo- 
graphers, were shown. They covered a wide range of 
subjects, and included five series, each telling a picture- 
story, viz.: ‘The Lackawanna Wreck” of July 4, near 
Corning; ‘The Austin Flood,” “ A Trip to Niagara 
Falls”; ‘‘ The Fulton-Hudson Celebration,” and ‘‘ Lum- 
bering and Woods-Life in Potter County, Pa.” There 
were also forty views of birds and animals of uncommon 
merit. Many of the slides were in colors, the work of 
Mr. Mulford, who has achieved a high reputation in the 
making of lantern-slides. 


The Camera Club of New York 


THE Spring and Summer Exhibition of Prints by 
members of the club will open Saturday, May 17, 1913. 
Members are invited to place in the hands of the print- 
committee, as early as possible, their contributions, and 
no prints will be received for selection after Wednesday, 
May 14. A supplementary exhibit may be arranged 
for after June 15, but no new exhibit will be hung on 
the walls between May 17 and June 15, and no print 
may be removed from the walls without the consent of 
the print-committee. The co-operation of members, 
to make this exhibition a most representative one, is 
earnestly looked for. 

The print-committee: Mrs. Walter Griffin, Charles I. 
Berg, Kurt Baasch ; Stepan de Kosenko, chairman. 


A New Five-Dollar Pocket Camera 


G. GENNERT, with offices in New York and Chicago, 
has opened a branch at 682-684 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. Thus, almost every point in the United 
States is near a base of supply. 

In addition to the Ensign line of cameras, handled by 
this firm, is the Ensignette Junior, a small folding cam- 
era for pictures 214 x 3!4 and easily fitting the user’s 
pocket. It draws out, ready for use, in one quick mo- 
tion, and is the acme of simplicity in construction and 
manipulation, as shown in this illustration : 





The shutter is the overset type and fitted to a selected 
single lens. The camera is neat in appearance and sells 
at $5.00. It uses the well-known Ensign film spools, 
25 cents each. If interested, ask your dealer. 


ba 


ARTISTIC postcards are a joy. Beautiful effects may 
be obtained by double printing, and the use of tinted 
borders, which methods are clearly explained in the new 
and attractive Cyko booklet, published and mailed free 
by the Anseco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 

















THERE were signs here that photographers were rather 
inclined to hirk back to the older photographic pro- 
cesses, and at recent exhibitions there have been ex- 
amples of platinotypes and even bromides by some of our 
most modern workers. The reasons they gave were that 
with these mediums they were able to obtain the true 
photographic values. That there are still some, how- 
ever, who favor Bromoil, the editor of The Amateur 
Photographer was able to prove, by telling us about his 
Bromoil competition. For this he had some hundreds 
of bromide prints made which were given out to com- 
petitors, to be converted by them into Bromoils. The 
result was six hundred finished Bromoils were sent in, 
and a very interesting set they were, for, as the process 
is fairly elastic, no two prints were just alike. The 
subject itself was a straightforward, commonplace one, 
and it was left to personal ingenuity to produce a picto- 
rial result. Out of this number of entries, only six can 
be said to have been really successful, which proves that 
it is not so easy photographically to “ make a silk-purse 
out of a sow’s ear”’; but it also shows that there is a 
good deal of Bromoil enthusiasm knocking around. 

We had hoped that there would be another Secession- 
ist show this spring in London, but we are told there is 
no prospect of it. The London Salon will, of course, 
hold its big exhibition in the autumn, but there seems 
room for a smaller and more special kind of show ear- 
lier in the year. We hear that Mr. Alvin Coburn is 
working up some of his Mexican and Californian mate- 
rial, so that, perhaps, he will give us a one-man show 
later on. The new Mrs. Coburn has won our and many 
other hearts, and we photographers are glad to know that 
she shares her husband’s enthusiasm for photography. 

Mr. Bennington, one of the Photo-Secessionists, who 
originally became known through his striking photo- 
graphs of London roofs, has now a unique opportunity 
to do more of this kind of work, for his studio, in the 
very heart of the West End of London, opens on to a 
flat roof from which one can look down on to a lot of very 
ugly big buildings, telegraph-wires and chimney-pots. 
It reminds one somewhat of Mr. Mortimer’s Bromoil 
test. Can this prosaic-looking view be turned into any- 
thing pictorial ? It certainly will need all of Mr. Ben- 
nington’s skill to do it. 

The Little Gallery at 52 Long Acre at present holds 
a collection of the works of J. Craig Annan. A goodly 
number of years ago Craig Annan flashed, meteor-like, 
upon the photographic world; but, unlike those inex- 
plicable heavenly lights, has remained with us and is 
still a guide and inspiration to many. Looking around 
the Gallery at several old and well-known favorite pic- 
tures of Annan’s, one was struck by the distinguished 
appearance of a small group in one corner, all on large, 
white mounts. The rest were mounted in the usual way 
on colored papers that were considered the most suitable 
for the prints. One realized in a moment that the coming 
“fashion” in photographic mounting would be white, 
and the Zeitgeist within us told. us that it would suit 
any and every print far better than any toned paper. 
While we were discussing this weighty subject, compar- 
ing the effects and arriving at our conclusions, Morti- 
mer joined us and confirmed our belated prophecy by 
announcing that he had just come back from the Paisley 
Exhibition, up in Scotland, and which, he told us, is 
virtually a white-mounted show, and we were not sur- 








prised to hear that the effect was admirable. Now, 
white mounts have always been an aim of ours for our 
light subjects, and the degree of whiteness on which we 
could mount them has served as a test of the purity, 
delicacy and solidity of our prints. We have gone even 
as far as to introduce a gray mount underneath a semi- 
transparent white paper to alter the tone of the white 
just around the print. But this is hardly a ‘‘ London Let- 
ter,” and may seem to some to take a great deal of trouble 
for very little effect; but our opinion is that too much 
trouble cannot possibly be taken to set off to the best 
advantage an exhibition-print, and it is not too much to 
adduce from the evidence of the Paisley show that a 
good many leading photographers have come to the con- 
clusion that a white mount effects this purpose best. So 
here we are with a full turn of the wheel as regards 
mounting, for one of the present writers can remember, 
in his very early days of photography, to have admired 
enthusiastically the photographs hung at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s exhibition, all in beautiful, large, 
white mounts twenty years ago! 

Most of the literature which concerns the Balkan 
War has now come out, and we have just been examin- 
ing seven books that have been recently published. Six 
of them are profusely illustrated, mostly by photographs 
many of which are of no particular interest except for 
the immediate purpose of the narrative. But there are 
some exceptions, prints which are full of pictorial merit 
and, besides, suggest all the stress and turmoil of war. 
It was interesting to note that, without exception, they 
had all been taken from a fairly high standpoint. That 
is to say, the photographer had utilized some elevated 
ground from which to obtain his picture. 

From a photographic standpoint,““A War Photographer 
in Thrace,” by Herbert F. Baldwin, is the most interesting 
of the group of books, and the author devotes a few 
pages to a description of the apparatus he carried, 
coupled with some sound advice to future war photo- 
graphs. He never used films if he could get plates, be- 
cause plates are quicker; but in spite of his dislike of 
films one of his very best illustrations is from a film 
that had only 4400 second exposure and represents 
artillery going at a fast trot right across the view. 

There is a good deal of surmise and talk, just now, in 
London photographic circles, about a new development 
of the Autochrome process. Rumor says that a well- 
known photographic firm in the West End of London is 
shortly bringing out a new process by which a negative 
will yield a print in natural colors, the negative itself 
being monotone. Of course, the plate is panchromatic, 
and a special kind of screen is used; but all the same 
the thing would seem like a fable, were it not for the 
fact that our information comes from good authority. 
What seems so marvelous is that the negative is able to 
transmit colors to the print which, seemingly, do not 
exist in itself. Our informant tells us that there is no 
special difficulty in the taking of the photograph nor in 
the development of the plate, and that the only some- 
what complicated part is the printing, with which ex- 
periments are still going forward. We hope to have 
some more to tell about this extremely interesting sub- 
ject later on. 


“= 


THE day is not far distant when those who publish 
the rules which govern competitive exhibitions or prize- 
contests will refrain from pointing out the impossible, 
i.e., by singling out for awards more than one best 
picture. For instance, the best three pictures of a 
collection may be of equal merit, and therefore entitled 
to awards equal in degree; or, if they vary from each 
other in merit, there will be only one best picture. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 




















WE hear much in Germany of the doings of the great 
annual conventions of the American professional photo- 
graphers, several of which have been attended by our 
Rudolph Diihrkoop, with studios at Berlin and Ham- 
burg, and also Edward Blum, with a very successful 
establishment for reproduction-work in Berlin, and a 
branch in Chicago. The German organization corre- 
sponding to the Photographers’ Association of America 
is the Deutscher Photographen-Verein (German Photo- 
graphic Society), which announces its forty-second meet- 
ing to take place at Munich, Sept. 8 to 12,1913. An 
exhibition of photographs in connection with this event 
will be held in the Studio-Building of the Bavarian 
National Museum, but will remain open until Septem- 
ber 28. The chairman of the executive committee is 
Prof. G. H. Emmerich, director of the well-known pho- 
tographic institute at Munich. As usual, there will be 
a large number of prizes in the form of medals, and 
photographic lenses donated by prominent optical works. 
Participation in this prominent yearly event is restricted 
to members of the association, but photographers from 
America, who happen to be visiting Munich at that 
time, will be welcome. 

Apropos of photographic associations, it is interesting 
to note that there was recently organized in Cologne a 
Photographen-Gehilfen Verein, a club composed presum- 
ably of photographic printers, operators, salesmen, ete. 
The club has semi-monthly meetings at a well-known 
restaurant, where the interests of the members are dis- 
cussed amid suitable liquid refreshments. But I sup- 
pose that clubs, like this, might not thrive in America 
with its numerous exciting diversions. 

Among recent photographic novelties I take leave to 
mention an automatic copying-box. It consists of an 
oblong box, about 6 x 9 inches in size, containing a 
small filament lamp. At one end, inside, is a five-hour 
dry battery, and at the top a ground-glass, upon which 
is placed the negative followed by the sheet of paper, 
bromide or gaslight. In printing, the lid of the box is 
closed, which movement starts the light. By a copying- 
clock, which is a part of the apparatus, one can make a 
trial print so as to determine the correct exposure for a 
large number of prints. The whole arrangement is 
exceedingly simple and carefully constructed, and should 
be found very serviceable. The total cost is only 15 
marks ($3.87 U. S. currency). 

Amateur photography is now so popular that nearly 
everybody owns a camera, from the inexpensive box- 
form to the large folding view-camera, each according 
to the size of his purse. Almost every tourist who 
visits Germany this season will operate a camera, and I 
consider it my duty to warn these good people to exer- 
cise the utmost prudence in the selection of subjects. 
The laws which govern camera-activities in this country 
are very strict, and, what is most important, they are 
enforced. Fines and imprisonment are in store for the 
offenders. I have mentioned this subject in former 
letters to PHoro-Era; but every intelligent person 
should know that it is unwise to attempt to photograph 
fortifications or military operations in any country, 
those in Europe especially. The amateur who respects 


the rights of others will think twice before he snap- 
shoots a stranger, a private residence or equipage. A 
safe plan would be for the tourist to acquaint himself 





with the police regulations affecting photography in 
general. The proprietor of the hotel, where the tourist 
is stopping, will gladly assist in such matters. Also, 
however a camerist may admire his Imperial Majesty, 
he should check his desire to ‘‘snap” him; and in all 
probability the Kaiser would be pleased to honor his 
transatlantic admirer’s request for his photograph, 
rather than know that he had been arrested for trying 
to procure it surreptitiously. Civility and restraint in 
using a camera are positive virtues. Unfortunately 
they are not practised universally. 

Every German citizen enjoys private, personal rights, 
the government granting him every possible protection ; 
and our photographers, professional as well as amateurs, 
see the justice of the restrictions which have been 
placed upon their camera-activities. In America, I 
understand, a photographer may snapshoot anything 
and everything with impunity, and that no person, from 
the President down to the prisoner under arrest, is safe 
from the camera-fiend. Do the many photographic 
societies in America approve these reckless and un- 
bridled practices ? Photography is a noble profession, 
a veritable boon to humanity, and it is a pity that many 
of its devotees profane it, and put it in an unfavorable 
light before the public. Perhaps the great photo- 
graphers in the United States may consider this subject, 
and unite to correct this growing evil. [Apropos of the 
death of John Pierpont Morgan, America’s great 
financier, art-collector and philanthropist, one wonders 
how much the camera-fiends attached to the “ Yellow 
Press” have contributed to his happiness while upon 
this earth. — Ep. } 


Pirie MacDonald Honored 


On the evening of Wednesday, March 26, a dinner 
was given at Hotel zum Schwizerhiisli in honor of Pirie 
MacDonald by the Metropolitan Section of the P. P. S. 
of N. Y., as a mark of appreciation of his work in the 
interest of the recent New York State Convention. 
Thirty persons were present. The dinner-committee, 
composed of Messrs. Falk, Ollivier and Bradley, had 
provided a long list of surprises. The menu was deco- 
rated with a picture of Pirie in Scottish Highlander 
costume, and read as follows: 


Crab Flake Cocktail 
Consommé Beaumarchais 
Terrapin 4 la Waldorf 
Schloss Johannisberger 1890 
Broiled Scotch Grouse 
Roasted Jerusalem Artichoke 
Moét and Chandon 1889 
South African Melon 
Pistache Soufflé Pudding 
Turkish Coffee 
Hoyo de Monterey Invincibles 


All the boys were presented with caps. The next sur- 
prise was a Scottish bagpiper, and a comedian who 
gave several character-sketches and songs. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. Falk, presented 
Mr. MacDonald with a pair of bronze owls appropriately 
inscribed in gold letters, to which “‘ Mack ” made his cus- 
tomary good speech of acceptance. Mr. Core, the chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Section, was presented with a 
handsome scarf-pin. Mr. Chas. Hallen, who worked 
untiringly to make the convention a success, was remem- 
bered with a beautiful fountain pen. After the recital 
of numerous Scottish stories and reminiscences, all 
drank to the good health of the guest of honor. 
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Photographers’ Association of America 


33d Annual Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, July 21 to 26, 1913 





To the Professional Photographers of America: May 1, 
the treasurer of the Photographers’ Association of 
America will begin an active membership campaign. 
It is his purpose to close the Kansas City Convention 
with a membership of 2,500. In order to reach this 
figure, it will be necessary for everyone who attended the 
Philadelphia Convention, last July, to renew his mem- 
bership for 1913, and for those who paid at St. Paul, in 
1911, but not last year, to pay for 1912 and 1913. 
Members will receive statements May 1, and it is hoped 
that everyone will remit. In addition to the above, we 
must have many new recruits. If each member of the 
Association will procure one new member in addition to 
taking care of his own dues for the current year, we 
will have the membership asked for. Can we not count 
on you to do your share? 

The Kansas City Convention, which is planned for 
the week of July 21, is to be a memorable one. It will 
be an educational convention, with enough entertain 
ment introduced to make a well-balanced week. Kansas 
City Convention Hall, where the convention will be held, 
is the largest hall ever placed at the disposal of the 
Association. The entire show will be under one roof. 
The main floor of the building will be used by the manu- 
facturers and dealers for their exhibits, which will be 
unusually extensive and of special interest. As there 
are no state conventions west of the Mississippi River 
this year, ali new inventions and productions will be 
shown here. Exhibitors will have uniform booths, all 
handsomely decorated, the whole presenting a scene that 
should eclipse all previous attempts of the P. A. of A. 

The business-meetings will be held in the balcony 
at one end of the Convention Hall. At the other side 
provision will be made for meetings of any state Asso- 
ciation whose convention has been postponed to 1915. 
On the program there will be no long, tedious, uninter- 
esting lectures, but a few crisp, snappy talks, full of 
good meat that you will not only enjoy, but there will 
be something you can take home with you. 

The picture-exhibit wi!l be placed in the corridors. 
Pictures being displayed on special desk-shaped screens, 
all properly lighted so that there will be no choice of 
position. Five pictures have been requested from each 
exhibitor, and all prints will be passed on by a compe- 
tent jury before being hung. Only those considered 
worthy will be accepted. A jury will also select a few 
(not over twenty) of the best pictures made and exhibited 
by members of the P. A. of A. to illustrate the 1915 
Association Annual. 

The Women’s Federation, under the leadership of 
Katherine Jamieson, of Pittsburgh, and the Commercial 
Men’s Federation, headed by Pres. R. W. Johnson of the 
same city, are planning programs that will be of special 
interest to the ladies and to those who are engaged in 
commercial photography. The exhibits of both these 


organizations will be made under the rules which govern 
the regular exhibition. 

All pictures sent for exhibition must be sent to Vice- 
pres. Manly W. Tyree, care of Convention Hall, Kansas 
City, Mo., and reach their destination by July 14. No 
packages accepted after that date. 


Prints for the pic- 











ture-exhibition may be framed or not, may be any size 
and printed on any medium, but must not bear the name 
of the maker. Pack them carefully and send prepaid 
with the name and address of the sender on the under 
side of the box-cover. 

The Association Annual for 1913, issued soon 
after the convention, will be illustrated with some of the 
exhibition-pictures, and contain a full report of the pro- 
ceedings. A copy will be sent free to everyone who 
pays dues for 1913. 

The Kansas City Photographers and Dealers are 
very actively engaged in preparing for our entertain- 
ment, and the social features of the Kansas City Con- 
vention will compare favorably with those of any 
previous national meeting. The hotel facilities are un- 
surpassed, 

Detailed information concerning the program will 
be given out later. Watch for it. While you are wait- 
ing, if already a member, pay your dues, line up your 
neighbor for a membership and make your plans to 
attend the convention together in July. 

Herewith is an application-blank for membership, 
also one for reserving space for your picture-exhibit. 


Photographers’ Association of America 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To be mailed to Treas. L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio 


Owner 
Ia oo of a studio in State of 
Employee j 
I enclose $........ membership fee and $ . dues for 
1913. 
Name 


Street and number 


City. . State .. 


If an owner, part owner or manager of a studio, you 
must be an active member. Membership-fee $3.00, dues 
$3.00 per annum, $6.00 in all. If an employee of a 
studio, a manufacturer or dealer or his representative, 
your dues are $2.00 — no membership-fee required from 
associate members. Employees are requested to show 
identification-card from their employer. 


APPLICATION FOR SPACE 
Mail to Manly W. Tyree, Raleigh, N. C. 


I will submit for exhibition at the Kansas City Con- 
{framed 


vention -- ) unframed { pictures. Reserve for 
me the necessary space. 

Name , 

Street and number .... 

Nass ncccccckuticeeeds State 


Fraternally, 
L. A. Dozgr, Treas. of the P. A. of A. 
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The Boston Photo-Clan 


THE second annual exhibition by this coterie of 
amateur and professional workers was held March 15 to 
April 15, at the Garo Studios, 739 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S. A., and attracted considerable attention. 
Sixty-eight framed prints were divided among eight 
members — Henry Eichheim, John H. Garo, William H. 
Kunz, Dr. M. D. Miller, Maurice W. Parker, Dr. 
Harry B. Shuman, Louis H. Trautman and Dr. 
C. T. Warner. 

As usual, the work evidenced in an impressive degree 
marked artistic ability and progress in the attainment 
of lofty ideals. Indeed, a logical expression of refined 
and healthy sentiment was everywhere manifest. Act- 
ing as an inspiring example to the efforts of his less 
experienced brother-members, was the work of J. H. 
Garo, represented by a number of his famous and inimi- 
table multi-colored gum prints— portraits and land- 
seapes, which have been mentioned frequently in this 
magazine. Several new plates of wonderful beauty 
will be shown at the National Convention, Kansas City, 
next July. Mr. Kunz again demonstrated his mastery 
in carbon and bromoil by a number of interesting studies 
in portraiture and landscape. The work of Dr. Shuman, 
in addition to a wholesome technique, showed a gratify- 
ing advance in artistic feeling and poetic suggestion. 

Similar qualities marked the pictures of Mr. Traut- 
man, Dr. Warner and Mr. Eichheim, while those of 
Dr. Miller seemed to indicate the attainment of greater 
heights in pictorial expression. The prints of the last- 
named workers were direct and in bromoil. 


Wanamaker Photographic Competition 

THE annual competition held in the photographic de- 
partment of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, has been 
reported a success. Herewith are the names of the 
prize-winners and the amounts awarded : 
1. $100 Annie W. Brigman, “ Finis.” 
2. 50 Raymond Pitcairn, “ An Illustration.” 
3. 25 J. H. Brown, “The District School.” 
4, 15 Jack Rivers, “ A Study.” 


Ten-Dollar Prizes 
John Brown, “ Ten Below Zero at 10 p.m.” 
E. G. Dunning, ‘“‘ Grand Central Station.” 
T. W. Kilmer, ‘‘ The Ploughman.” 
W. H. Porterfield, ‘‘ The Highway to the Sea.” 
Alexander Portnoff, ‘‘ Dresden.” 
Joseph Wallace, ‘‘ Where Hollyhocks Grow.” 
There were 1981 entries. 


5 x 7 Lantern-Slide Box 


Tue Century Camera Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company has placed on the market a camera that will 
unquestionably prove popular among amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers, who have occasion to make 
lantern slides. This instrument is called The Century 
Lantern-Slide Camera, and is constructed along the 
lines of the larger and more expensive enlarging, redu- 
cing and copying cameras. It has a bellows-draw of 36 
inches and removable lens-board in the center compart- 
ment. The back is fitted with lantern-slide attachment, 
with rising, sliding and oscillating adjustments. The 
front includes set of nested kits from 5 x 7 — the capac- 
ity of the camera — to 314 x 414. 

The price of this camera complete is $25.00. For 
those who wish to enlarge to5 x 7 by making positives or 
bromide enlargements, an extra 5 x 7 back is furnished. 
This back with one Century View Plate-Holder lists at 
$6.00 extra. No lens is included in the above price, 
but any lens of suitable focal length will produce satis- 
factory results. 


An Artistic Graflex Catalog 


THE spring catalog, issued by the Folmer and 
Schwing Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is certainly a triumph of artistic printing. 
The cover, half-tone in colors, represents the interior of 
a conservatory, a lady arrayed in a pink gown, photo- 
graphing a little girl with a Graflex camera. The whole 
color-scheme is original and effective, and is printed on 
heavy, rough matte art-paper. A catalog with a cover 
so strikingly effective should have a contents of corre- 
sponding merit, and in this instance there is no dis- 
appointment. Fine, clear cuts illustrate the numerous 
standard Graflex cameras, which enjoy a world-wide 
reputation for high-class workmanship and efficiency. 
The Graflex, originally made for high-speed purposes 
only, can now be had in various styles, suitable for 
every class of outside work, as well as portraiture in the 
studio and the home. Moreover, each type of Graflex 
is fitted with standard high-speed lenses, including Zeiss 
Tessar Ic and Cooke series II, thus giving the purchaser 
a variety of choice. One of the most important styles, 
the Home-Portrait Graflex, has been greatly improved, 
and forms to-day an ideal equipment. 

There are also the popular Graphic cameras, the tiny 
No.0, the Cycle, the Speed, the Naturalist, the Enlarging 
and the Stereoscopic. The Circuit camera, for panoramic 
views without distortion, also described in this catalog, is 
particularly worthy of consideration, because cameras, for 
a similar purpose—but yielding unsatisfactory re- 
sults— are made in the West and extensively adver- 
tised. Plate-holders, Film-pack Adapters and other 
accessories for use with Graflex cameras are also fully 
described. A copy can be had by addressing the firm. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


THE graduation class for April gave a farewell recep- 
tion for the students, at Garnet Hall last month. ,The 
class numbered twenty-one members and made quite an 
impressive appearance when attired in regulation caps 
and gowns. 

Miss Lillian McLaughlin and Mr. H. E. Cook, who 
have been in attendance at the I. C. P. the past winter, 
concluded their course with a marriage ceremony and 
will spend their honeymoon in Chicago and the East 
before locating in California, Mr. Cook’s home state. 
Miss McLaughlin’s home is in New York. 

Mr. Clyde Walters recently returned to his home after 
finishing the photographic course. He will open a studio 
somewhere in Penn. His photographic outfit and per- 
sonal effects became involved in the Ohio flood on his 
homeward trip, and have not yet been recovered. 

Messrs. Hongue and Kondo, two Japanese students of 
A. Class, captured the prizes in the monthly portrait- 
contest at. the college last month. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an interesting 
picture — the spring graduation class of the college. 


A New Mail-Order House 


IMPORTANT news to every camera-user in the United 
States and neighboring countries is the recent establish- 
ment by the American Text-Book Company, in Scran- 
ton, Pa., of a photographic supply-department for doing 
a mail-order business. This firm has the means, the 
goods and the facilities to compete successfully with any 
of the large mail-order houses in the country. 

It assures the public that every order will be shipped, 
all carrying-charges prepaid, within twenty-four hours 
of receipt, except in cases where fittings for lenses are 
required, ete. 

Every purchaser has the privilege to send in his 
results for criticism free of charge. See two-page 
advertisement in this issue. 
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From the opening of the convention to its close that 
of the Photographic Dealers’ Association of America, 
held in Rochester last March, was a success in every 
manner. The officers deserve praise for their efforts, 
and in 1914 at Chicago the slogan will be ‘‘ Boost — 
Don’t Knock,” just the same as it was at Rochester. 

President Huesgen called the first session to order and 
introduced Robert M. Searle, of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, who made a most optimistic address. In 
the afternoon Sid Whiteman read the address of Mr. 
Lamoutte, of the Ansco Company, entitled ‘The Value 
of Advertising in Its True Sense, and Its Importance to 
the Dealer.” Other addresses were : “ Selling-Plans to 
Increase Your Business,” Chester F. Stiles, photo-sales 
department, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company ; “ Plain 
Talks for the Dealers’ Benefit from an Experienced 
Consumer of Photographie Material,” Prof. E. J. Wall, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University ; ‘“‘ Competi- 
tion and the Maintaining of Prices,” E. H. Goodhart, 
first vice-president, Photographic Dealers’ Association 
of America. 

On Tuesday the entire day was devoted to the manu- 
facturers, and much good and new business was done, 
and new things shown. The following were exhibitors: 

The Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y., under 
charge of Messrs. Mussen and Wightman, showed a com- 
plete Ansco line, including the new 1A folding Ansco, 
2% x 414, with auto shutter, rapid symmetrical lens and 
a revolving view-finder of novel construction, also a 
postcard-printer and darkroom-lamp combined. 

H. C. White Company, North Bennington, Vt., had a 
full line of Radion Enlarging-Printers, and alsoshowed a 
new idea in lamps for the darkroom. 

The Reflex Camera Company, Newark, N. J., with 
Mr. A. T. Steffens in charge, displayed the new line of 
Focal-Plane Post-Card Cameras (for plates or films) and 
the Roll-Film Post-Card Camera. 

Seneca Camera Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., with F. K. Townsend and Joseph Goddard in 
charge, showed the new Seneca Printing-Frame, which 
may be readily loaded or unloaded with one hand, and 
the new Seneca Focal-Plane Shutter. 

H. A. Stone and J. T. Fenner represented the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, with 
card mounts, folders, ete. 

E. T. Caywood, Philadelphia, showed the new Cay- 
wood Flashlight apparatus. 

American Carbonoid Company, New York, showed 
various samples of a special cloth sensitized with a 
printing-out emulsion. 

Worcester Envelope Company, Worcester, Mass., 
showed a complete envelope system for those who do 
developing and printing for amateurs. 

F. L. Schafuss & Co., New York, displayed an attract- 
ive line of albums and art portfolios. 

Ralph Harris & Co., Boston, Mass., with Mr. Ralph 
Harris on duty, had a general line of the Wellington 
bromide papers. 

A new developing-tank, for those who develop from 
20 or more rolls of films at a time, was shown by the 
Sterling Studio, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Burroughs Wellcome & Co., New York City, had a 
full display of the famous “ Tabloid ”’ chemicals. 

Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y., with J. B. Guthrie 
and Jack Romano in charge, displayed the Haloid line, 
including the new Haloid “Special.” 

Forbes Dry Plate Company (Clarence Smith), 
Rochester, X-Ray plates and sample results. 


Convention of the Photographic Dealers’ Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y., March 24 to 26 





Messrs. Wilmot, Cummings and Palmer, of the 
Defender Photo-Supply Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
were on the floor and were kept busy entertaining the 
delegates at the factory in Argo Park. 

Berlin Aniline Works, New York, had Geo. L. Bar- 
rows on hand and a full line of Agfa products were 
shown. 

Presto Manufacturing Company (S. S. Loeb), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., showed the Infallible Printing-Mask. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York, with 
Messrs. Lewis and Murphy in charge, showed Seltona 
papers and Barnet plates. 

Heinn Specialty Company, Milwaukee, Wis., displayed 
a big line of albums. 

C. B. Robinson & Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich., ex- 
hibited a large line of studio furniture. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y., 
represented by Messrs. Hanks, Stiles, Smith and Nixon, 
demonstrated with a full line of the B. & L. products. 

Floyd M. Whipple, of the Central Dry-Plate Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., “ had a busy day,” as he said. 

Lewis Weil told us about the Ilex Shutter Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. This is his new concern. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., displayed Turner-Reich lenses and the new line 
of view-cameras. Present, Messrs. Turner and Glover. 

Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., with 
Messrs. Gorton, Wollensak and Magin, showed a new 
Wollensak lens and many other Wollensak products. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Company, New York 
City, represented by Messrs. Schmid and Smith, showed 
the Goerz lenses, cameras and binoculars. 

Expo Camera Company, New York, showed watch- 
cameras. 

Crown Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., with 
Mr. H. C. May on hand, displayed a full line of the 
Crown Anastigmat lenses. 

Burke & James, Inc., Chicago, with Messrs. Henry 
Burke and George Macness in charge, displayed the 
B. & J. line, including the new Ingento Enlarging- 
Camera. 

In the evening the delegates were entertained by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, with various bread 
and butter talks by members of the staff, and the eve- 
ning finally wound up with a fine luncheon and smoker. 

On Wednesday every moment was occupied, and the 
addresses were exceptionally interesting. The follow- 
ing were the speakers and subjects: “ Less Knocking 
and More Boosting,” F. K. Townsend, treasurer, Seneca 
Camera Company; “ Know Your Fellow Dealer on a 
Friendly Basis; He Needs Your Support and You Need 
His.” H. C. Gorton, general manager, Wollensak 
Optical Company; ‘“‘ How to Direct the Dealer in an 
Intelligent Display of His Goods,”‘H. W. Bramley, 
advertising-manager Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company ; 
“ Business from a Scientific Standpoint,” Jacques Ro- 
mano, assistant superintendent Haloid Company; ‘“ The 
Service of Philosophy,” V. Clement Jenkins, New York. 

These were followed with a few short talks, when the 
convention adjourned to meet in Chicago, 1914. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; President, C. H. Huesgen, of New York; vice- 
president, E. H. Goodhart, of Atlanta,’ Ga.; second 
vice-president, H. M. Fowler, of Cleveland ; third vice- 
president, E. Heidekamp, of Chicago; fourth vice- 
president, W. R. Hallam, of Duluth ; secretary, William 
Hartman, of New York, and, treasurer, G. L. Kohne, 
of Toledo. — Bulletin of Photogravhy. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 














MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. I start amateurs making 
money at home, taking portraits; become professionals! Studio- 
secrets, retouching, etc., fully explained. Address: WELLS’ 
Srup10, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


FOR SALE —VII A Protar Lens, F/6.3, 914 and 164, inch 
focus, in Volute Shutter, Lens-Barrel, two flanges, 3-times 
filter, Autochrome Filter. Cost $132.00. Sell $80.00. First-class 
condition. J. M. Watton, 82 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 


REQUESTS for Positions as Salesmen, Operators, etc.; 
also studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, 
cannot -be advertised in Puoto-ERa, unless accompanied by con- 
vineing proofs of the ability, character and business-integrity of 
advertisers unknown to the — 


WANTED — Competent photographic printer. One capable 
of taking full charge of printing-department in large commercial 
studio. Must thoroughly understand the handling of develop- 
ing, printing-out, and Bromide papers, including toning, develop- 
ing, mounting, drying, etc., in quantity. In replying give refer- 
ences and state fully what experience has been, and where 
gained. Good, paying, steady position for right man. None other 
need apply, Address: §., PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass, 





FOR SALE—3A KODAK, POSTCARD SIZE 


with Ross Homocentric Lens, Tenax Shutter, Direct View- 
inder, Antinous Release; with Combination Back, 
Plate-Holders, Developing- Tank and other sundries. 


Total cost, $85.00. Sell} for $40.00. Perfect condition. 
CHARLES H. FLOOD,140 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





BUILD A DARKROOM-CABINET—and stop mussing 
around. Drawings and instructions 50 cents. Send for free 
circular and be convinced. K. W. Scumipr. 1416 Tennessee St., 
Lawrence, Kansas, 





FOR SALE — No. 4 Eastman F, P. Kodak, Vinco Anastigmat 


Lens, F/6.8; 6-inch focus; Optimo Shutter; Plate-holder 
Adaptor; 6 plate-holders; carrying-case—all like new, used 
two months, Cost $60.00; sell for $42.50. Address Henry Unt, 


Rogers City, Mich. 


HIGH-CLASS LANTERN-SLIDES made from any size 
films, plates or prints. Prices and bargain catalog of interest- 
ing slides, free. Sample slide, American Eagle, or Niagara 
Falls, postpaid for fifteen 2-cent stamps. Bromide enlarging. 
Uri Mutrorn, Lantern-Slide Exchange, Corning, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — In a Massachusetts city of one hundred thou- 
sand (100,000) inhabitants, located in the heart of the city, I 
offer for sale a STUDIO, first-class in every way. This studio 
was opened five years ago, and enjoys a conservative, high-class 
business. An excellent opportunity for the right man. For 
particulars apply to H. Scuerver, 328 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass., U.S. 


FOR SALE — Standard Photo. Books at Reduced Prices, 
including Photographic Art in Germany in 1908 (Ill.); $2.75; 
for $1.50. Photograms of Year 1910 (Ill.); $1.25; for $1.00. 
Why My Photographs Are Bad (Ill.); C. M. Taylor; $1.00; for 
50 cents. Art of Retouching, J. Hubert; 50 cents; for 35 cents. 
Portrait Studio Lighting (Ill.); C. Klary; $1.00; for 75 cents. 
Photography (Ill.); E. O. Hoppé; $2.00; for $1.75, Composition 
in Portraiture; Sydney Allan; $3.00; for $2.50. Address: Pxoto- 
ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We buy photographs suitable for Calendar-Pictures 
Good prices paid for pictures we can use 


Pictures of children, women, and landscapes of 
general interest wanted 


THE ELWOOD MYERS CO., Springfield, Ohio 


INVALUABLE FOR BEGINNERS 
‘‘Why My Photographs Are Bad’’ 
By Charles M. Taylor, Jr. 

Fully illustrated with faulty pictures and complete 


explanations. Price, paper, 50 cents post-paid. With 
Puoto-Era 1 year, $1.65. 








SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 





BARGAINS 


Closing out our slightly shop-worn and other cameras 
at very low prices. SEND FOR BIG LIST 


THE GLOECKNER & NEWBY CO. 
169-171 Broadway, 5 Cortlandt St., New York City 














ELECTRIC PRINTER 


Coursen has invented the 
greatest ever. It’s de- 
scribed in Willoughby’s 
Bargain-List No. 124, now 
ready. Send stamp 


Zy WILLOUGHBY & A SQUARE DEAL 
Sy Broadway and 11th St., New York 














SELL YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS (3) 


to Magazine Editors. Get $1 to 
$12 gach. To introduce my book 


CASH % CAMERA 2 


I'll send detailed requirements and prices 5, 

paid by 37 publishers, for 10 cts.—coin or 
stamps. Don’t wait—get it now. 

P 4 A. S. DUDLEY, Box 775D, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Puoro-ErR{ the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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